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New and Distinctive 
Canadian Publications 


BUILDERS OF THE CANADIAN COMMONWEALTH 
By George H. Locke 


Mr. Locke has found a new way of presenting history— 
in the epoch-making speeches of statesmen. He has selected 
eighteen outstanding orations, each of these bearing on some 

hase of Canada’s developing nationhood, arranged chrono- 
ogically, telling the story in an unusually interesting way 
of Canadian political growth. The speech of each statesman 
is prefaced by a characteristic biographic sketch from Mr. 
Locke’s own pen. Decorations by C. W. Jefferys also add 
character. A better-than-usual book in typography and 
binding. Price, $2.50. 


PENS AND PIRATES 
By William Arthur Deacon 

Literary essays are not a familiar thing in Canada. 
These, by the well-known ‘‘Candide’’ of Toronto Saturday 
Night, have a clever, piquant tone which assures their 
acceptance. While they are mainly about books and authors 
they cover various phases of Canadian life. Decorations by 
F. H. Varley are well suited to the text. The book is striking 
in binding and finish. Price, $3.00 


From your Bookseller, or 
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High School Boards and Boaris | 


of Education 


are authorized by law to establish 


Industrial, Technical 


and 


Art Schools 


With the Approval of the Minister of Education 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
may be conducted in accordance with the regulations 
issued by the Department of Education. 


THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION 
is given in various trades. The schools and classes are 
under the direction of AN ADVISORY COMMITTEE, 
Application for attendance should be made to the 
Principal of the school. 


COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS, MANUAL TRAINING, 
HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE and AGRICULTURE and 
HORTICULTURE 
are provided for in the Courses of Study in Public, 
Separate, Continuation and High Schools and Col- 
legiate Institutes and Vocational Schools and Depart- 
ments. 


Copies of the Regulations issued by the Department of 
Education may be obtained from the Deputy Minister of 
Education, Toronto. 


Toronto, June, 1922. 
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Two Books of Real Worth 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF CONSTITUTIONAL 
GOVERNMENT IN CANADA 


By SIR ROBERT BORDEN 








Probably no Canadian living is better qualified to discuss 
this subject than the author of this book. His treatment of 
his theme has received a great deal of praise from former 
political opponents as well as from friends. It is a subject in 
which every Canadian citizen is interested. Postpaid, $1.00 


IDEALISM IN NATIONAL CHARACTER 


By SIR ROBERT FALCONFR 
President of the University of Toronto 


In an age of materialism it is a pleasant relief to consider 
idealism. Sir Robert Falconer outlines in this book much 
that will provoke thinking and that will induce the reader to 
base his thinking on fundamental principles. Postpaid, $1.00 
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HEN the tragedy of a man stands as the fore- 
ground for the tragedy of a world, it takes on 
a heroic impressiveness. So it has been with Woodrow 
Wilson. Alone of the ‘Big Four’ he was animated by 
an ideal so great and so sincere that it equalled the 
desperate needs of a broken civilization. Alone he 
stood aloof from the passions and the fears, the 
greeds and the diplomacies, which warped the thought 
and blinded the vision of the other makers of the 
peace. To the anxious eyes of the silent multitudes 
who yearned for a real peace he seemed, for a time, 
the deliverer, even the saviour, of his age. He 
cherished no malignant hate against the peoples who 
were swallowed in defeat, nor any futile trust in the 
mere power of those who had so bitterly triumphed. 
Simple and strong in his forthrightness and lack of 
subtlety; unswerving, if a little doctrinaire; high- 
minded, if also a little rigorous; dispassionate, except 
for the warmth of an ideal—he seemed chosen by 
destiny for the healing of the nations. So armed, so 
admired, he went forth to Europe. He went out 
with the Fourteen Points; he came back with the 
Treaty of Versailles. 


HAT caused this strange reversal of all decent 
hopes may long be disputed. How far it lay 

in the over-persuasion of an honest mind unused to 
the ways of the councils of Europe; how far in the 
President’s desire to save at all costs his heart’s 
desire, the plan of the League of Nations; how far 
in the failure of the support of his own people—these 
questions must remain grounds for surmise till all 
the books are opened. But from then on the personal 
tragedy of the President was interwoven with that 
of the world. He who had sacrificed so much of 
moment to save his League saw it repudiated even 
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by his own country. Yet for its sake, beset now by 
political machinations at home while the growing 
evidences of the evil of the Treaty were gathering 
abroad, he proclaimed, with the obstinacy that may 
be either the strength or the weakness of the idealist, 
the virtues of the settlement. In the very act he was 
stricken down. The final scene of the tragedy 
revealed the infinite depths of the disturbance of the 
Europe for whose ‘settlement’ he was so responsible, 
while the ex-President lived out his last broken years, 
silent, impotent, and alone. To the end he believed 
that he had made and saved the League which would 
restore the world. Perhaps in this, the dearest, most 
tenacious of all his beliefs, time will yet prove him 
right and redeem his name as that of one of the high 
pioneers of humanity. 


VIDENTLY the Government of Canada is set on 
having a large immigration whatever the con- 
sequences. The transportation companies have said 
that it is necessary; the grass must never grow on our 
railways, the greatest in the world in per capita 
mileage. Our leading financiers regard it as im- 
perative; without dividends we are undone. And 
when transportation companies and leading financiers 
agree, what can a Government do? For ourselves we 
hope to be living in Canada long after the present 
Government has gone to its reward, and we may 
even survive a number of dropsical companies and 
corporations. We, too, desire immigration, but, 
having a life to live here in Canada, we are concerned 
more about quality than about quantity. We insist 
on an immigration that is not allured by distorted 
pictures of our conditions nor seduced by bonuses 
from public coffers. We are definitely opposed to 
Mr. Robb’s scheme of assisted immigration. If the 
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money is advanced on the security of the immigrant 
himself, much of it will never be returned to the 
treasury; if on the security of friends or employers, 
there will still be loss and an undesirable state of 
peonage. Quite properly the Government may use 
its power to secure favourable rates of transportation; 
it may advertise the truth about our climate and 
resources (not forgetting our debt and the exodus 
across our borders); it may spend money freely in 
protecting us from the physically and mentally unfit. 
Beyond this it should not go. To pay the passage 
of newcomers is bad policy; it may bring temporary 
aid to certain interests, but it will be attended by 
serious abuses and little permanent advantage to 
Canada. 


Ey obsession in regard to immigration has even 
entered the precincts of justice. Within the 
past month two ‘home’ boys have committed suicide. 
They had been placed with Ontario farmers just as 
have thousands of others since that night when 
Barnardo first realized that his life work lay in the 
saving of neglected children in the slums of old 
London. These two lads were not succeeding and 
were unhappy. There may have been harshness on 
the part of the employers, or morbidness and a pre- 
disposition to violence on the part of the boys. But 
whatever the cause for the rash and terrible act in 
either case, it is a curious fact that in the trial of both 
employers emphasis was laid on the importance of 
the decision as affecting immigration. If the sending 
of Mr. Cox to jail for two months on the ground of 
assault was to any extent due to a desire to assure 
the British public that their orphans and waifs were 
safe in Canadian keeping, that was an act entirely 
unworthy of our courts. Certainly these children 
must be treated kindly and cruelty to the young and 
defenceless must be severely punished. But it must 
also be remembered that the man who undertakes 
to make a Canadian farmer from a city-bred English 
boy of unfortunate antecedents has no light task on 
his hands. When a tragedy occurs the case must be 
judged on its merits. Any magistrate who wanders 
into the wider field of public policy in arriving at a 
verdict should be made to realize that punishment 
in our courts is designed to fit the offence and cannot 
justly be used for window-dressing. 


HE annual convention of the Saskatchewan Grain 
Growers which has just concluded its sessions 

has been one of the most notable in the history of the 
association. Reversing the attitude of the previous 
year, the convention decided against continuing to 
take part as an organization in provincial politics. 
Evidently the feeling of Saskatchewan farmers is that 
they must save their ammunition for the hostile 
forces which dominate the Federal field, and in this 
view there is some wisdom. The convention also 
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showed itself definitely behind the wheat pool. Its 
fervid support of the new system of marketing was 
responsible, in part at least, for the fact that Mr. J. 
A. Maharg was replaced as President by Mr. George 
F. Edwards. The former’s failure to have his own 
acres listed in the pool was counted against him; 
also the fact that he had been holding at the same 
time the Presidency of the Grain Growers, the 
Presidency of the Co-operative Elevator Company, 
and the leadership of the Opposition in the provincial 
Legislature. Thus, after twelve years of service, Mr, 
Maharg hands over the honour and labour of the 
office to a younger man. It is a remarkable tribute 
to his ability and savoir faire that for so long a period 
he has been able to control the various elements in 
what has been virtually a farmers’ parliament; for 
in a province predominantly agricultural no govern- 
ment could afford to disregard the opinions of the 
united farmers as expressed in their annual con- 
vention. 


S an employer of labour the British Empire Steel 
Corporation has gained a certain notoriety 
through its troubles with the miners and steel workers 
of Cape Breton and the mainland of Nova Scotia. 
Now the company appears in a new light. It has 
been having dealings with Sir Richard Squires, the 
Premier of Newfoundland, that struggling dominion 
which, like an island of ancient fame, has known as 
permanent residents the goddesses of Poverty and 
Incapacity. The exact nature of these dealings does 
not yet appear. This much, however, is plain. A 
considerable sum of money has passed from the 
company to Sir Richard. The evidence shows that 
this money was delivered to him by an official of the 
company, whose action has been repudiated by his 
superiors, the inference being that the officer acted 
on his own initiative. It is admitted, however, by 
the president of the company, that a smaller amount 
was given to Sir Richard as a contribution to the 
campaign funds of his party. The whole unfortunate 
incident may serve a useful purpose if it impresses 
on the public mind the slenderness of the line which 
may separate direct bribery from contributions to 
campaign funds, and if it hastens the time when a 
law, enforced by the most severe sanctions, shall 
compel the publishing of the names of all contributors 
to party funds. In the meantime we shall pray that 
the Corporation in question may decide to transfer 
its operations to some more remote portion of that 
far-flung Empire in whose name it does business. 


ENIN is dead. Most of our newspapers have 
dismissed him with a few contemptuous phrases, 

but he will be remembered among the great leaders 
of history. Born of peasant lineage in a provincial 
town, brother of an executed revolutionist, he spent 
the prime of his life in exile and poverty, writing 
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voluminous second-rate treatises on Marxian eco- 
nomics, and, before the war, few would have doubted 
him destined to end his daysas an obscure, embittered, 
and futile crank. True, the Russian peasants already 
felt land-hunger and poverty, and the growing town 
proletariat, exposed to the familiar evils of the 
industrial revolution, eagerly adopted socialist views, 
which spread the more rapidly because they were 
sternly repressed. But the Autocratic Power had 
survived the peasant revolt of Pougachev, the bombs 
of Nihilists, the 1905 revolt, and many other shocks. 
Constitutional government, granted perhaps by a 
successor of Nicholas, might have made Russian 
history in the twentieth century a slow and orderly 
development. But the ‘Russian steamroller’ (how 
ancient the silly phrase seems now), which was largely 
made of the flesh and blood of ill-armed peasants 
and workmen, was stopped and forced back by 
superior mechanism for human slaughter. The nation 
was indignant; the Czar fell; disorder followed; and 
Lenin hastened to take advantage of the situation, 
not despising a German safe-conduct in his eagerness 
for action. The idealist had his opportunity to put 
his ideals into practice: the philosopher had got 
himself made king. Yet a long and bitter struggle 
awaited him, and the years in which, supported by 
less than half a million communists, he beat back 
invaders with the resources of a defeated and ex- 
hausted country, and established the new government 
from Minsk to Vladivostok, deserve comparison with 
the career of Mahomet. 


HE struggle to maintain Bolshevism against 
external enemies led to grain requisitions, pillage 

(by all the armies), and famine, and prolonged the 
Terror. The final victory of the red armies placed 
Lenin, who had now become a national hero, in a 
position to enter upon the programme of communistic 
development. But he had underestimated the diffi- 
culties. Russia was in desperate need of foreign 
capital. The peasants were for private ownership 
and production for profit. The town workers, capable 
of presenting a united front only when faced by a 
common enemy, had not been disciplined to unre- 
mitting toil for a System. Organizers of production 
preserved the capitalist mentality. Even Lenin’s own 
handful of picked followers, who had known adversity 
too long, were not all ascetic altruists. Like President 
Wilson, Lenin found the world not ready for his 
ideal. He faced this fact, halted his followers in 
mid-career, and turned them to the New Economic 
Policy, which represented great concessions to capital- 
ism, without losing his ascendancy. Perhaps the 
Communist scheme, still theoretically maintained but 
indefinitely postponed, may yet be carried to com- 
pletion: but the early enthusiasts will be dead, a new 
bourgeoisie and a new officialdom will be fortified in 
place, and the reinforced powers of conservatism may 








make the Russia of the future a place like the United 
States. How far did Lenin himself really believe in 
the practicability of his own schemes? We do not 
know: but the man who devoted his life to Lenin’s 
task was neither a self-seeker nor a coward: and the 
comrades who marched past his bier beneath the walls 
of the Kremlin believed in him and loved him. 


HE admission of Germany to the League of 
Nations, for which Premier MacDonald is now 
moving, would have been timely and useful four or 
five years ago. In the present state of European 
politics, the British Premier’s action, though a wel- 
come and admirable gesture of friendship, can be of 
little immediate help. To obtain admission to the 
League, a state must ‘give effective guarantees of its 
sincere intention to observe its international obliga- 
tions’ (Article 1 of the Covenant). In the case 
of Germany, this means her ‘sincere intention’ to 
pay an indemnity of 132 billion gold marks, which 
every reputable economist who has hitherto written 
on the subject considers to be beyond her capacity. 
If she can somehow gain admittance to the League 
despite this formidable bar, she would doubtless 
protest once more against the Ruhr occupation, 
already denounced by the legal advisers of the British 
crown. According to the Covenant, disputes will be 
submitted for arbitration only if both parties consent 
(Art. 13). If not submitted to arbitration, they may 
be brought before the Council, which will endeavour 
to effect a settlement and will publish a report on 
the facts, with recommendations. If the report is not 
unanimous (disregarding votes of disputants), nobody 
is bound by it: and even if it is unanimous, the 
members of the League are bound only ‘not to go to 
war with any party to the dispute which complies 
with the recommendations of the report’ (Art. 15). 
These prospects will be cold comfort for the Germans, 
since they promise no escape from the present dead- 
lock. Perhaps the German people will welcome the 
opportunity of joining the League even without the 
expectation of its intervention: but at present it 
seems that temporary peace in Europe can be restored 
only through the disintegration of Germany or 
through concessions which France has been unwilling 
to make. She may yet modify her attitude. General 
Franc and General Deficit are fighting for the Ger- 
mans. 


HE release of Mohandas Gandhi may best be 
interpreted as a harmless exercise of benevolence. 

It is obvious that the present Government might well 
do something to signify that they are at least different 
from their predecessors, and nothing could be more 
becoming or more in harmony with the idea of a 
diplomatic amnesty than this gesture of goodwill 
toward India. Humanity and good sense combine 
to make illness a valid reason for this release, and 
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therefore nobody need be embarrassed by this 
generosity—except perhaps the prisoner, who seems 
curiously aware of the fact that his health has recently 
acquired undue prominence in the eyes of British 
politicians. As a rule the officials who govern India 
are not blind to the fact that the spectacular figures 
which pass across the scene are symbols which repre- 
sent forces neither created nor destroyed by their 
transit. The passions of the Indian peoples can be 
unified and directed by these symbols because they 
are mass movements and as such require to be 
sustained by some suggestive phrase or impressive 
pose. The famous swadeshi campaign served a 
similar purpose, though it did not prevent the 
Calcutta traders from following the natural instinct 
to buy foreign goods cheaply and sell them with such 
additional profits as the patriotic phrases might 
produce. The course of politics may have shown 
Gandhi how far his own contribution to history was 
limited. At least he seems to find that his ideals 
were not identical with the actual tendencies and 
that some of his enemies were indigenous. Until it 
is clear that the ejection of the British is not to be 
merely a name for the triumph of one sect over 
another, Indian nationalists will continue to discount 
the fluctuations due to enthusiasts and attend to the 
real values of their political programme. So we may 
congratulate Gandhi on his restoration to his family, 
his spinning-wheels, and those true friends who can 
admire enthusiasm without thinking it infallible. 


Y the death of Dr. C. K. Clarke Canada has lost 
one of her finest citizens. Through him and his 
associates the care of the feeble-minded and the 
insane has progressed a century in a couple of decades. 
Gone forever, we trust, are the fetters, the beds 
covered with iron gratings, the cells for the solitary 
confinement of the insane, which he discovered in 
one of his investigations. He was a humane man; 
he sympathized deeply with the mentally helpless; 
yet he never let his sympathies outrun his scientific 
judgment. In this lay the secret of his power. 
Through the founding of a clinic in Toronto he re- 
shaped the administration of justice for the juvenile 
delinquent. Through his surveys for the Canadian 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene he placed 
the care of the mentally incapable on the plane where 
cures became more important than confinement. 
Another side of his humane nature showed itself in 
his love of wild life. The birds had in him a true 
friend. He was one of the first Canadians who ‘shot 
them with a telescope instead of a gun’. Men like 
Dr. Clarke may not amass great fortunes, but they 


are the very salt of the earth. Canada should revere |. 


their names. 


HERE can be no better evidence of the long- 
awaited change in the public opinion of this 
country towards what is happening in Europe than 
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the appearance for the first time of honest, intelligent 
criticism instead of the silly, insistent echoes of an 
out-of-date propaganda with which our ears have 
long been wearied. A recent editorial in the Toronto 
Globe expressed admirably the case of those who 
believe that the starvation and death of many millions 
of German people is a matter which entirely concerns 
the German Government. They quote German 
Socialists to prove that there is enough food in 
Germany if the farmers and profiteers would release 
it. Let the rulers of Germany, therefore, see to it 
that everyone has enough food at once. It is of 
course true that if everyone—foreigners and profiteers 
alike—could be put upon half rations, no child need 
die of starvation. If Germany were an ideal com- 
munistic state, all its people would be underfed, but 
none of them dying of starvation. But it is un- 
fortunately too much like the rest of the western 
world in its political and economic organization: we 
have none of us devised anything better than the 
clumsy, wretched methods of charitable relief in 
times of distress. It is impossible to state exactly the 
food shortage in Germany; but the following figures 
taken from the New York Annalist Annual are 
instructive. (Only the present area of Germany is 
included in the 1913 figures.) 


1913 1922 DEFICIENCY 

(In thousands of Metric Tons) 

Wheat Consumption............ 6,051 3,345 2,706 
Rye Consumption............... 9,551 5,772 3,779 
Barley Consumption............ 6,272 1,872 4,400 
10,885 


There was thus a reduction of staple food grains 
by the German people, comparing 1922 with 1913, 
of more than 10,000,000 tons. The shortage of 
potatoes, reckoned on the same basis, was more than 
3,000,000 tons. We can say with reasonable cer- 
tainty that the shortage during 1923 was far more 
terrible. The conditions have grown so much worse 
during this winter that last month the following 
‘British Appeal for Relief in Germany’ was issued by 
all the societies which, in attempting to give assistance, 
have been in constant touch with the situation: 


‘(- OLD, hunger, and despair are overwhelming large 

sections of the German people to-day, both in 
the occupied and in the unoccupied territory. The 
ruin’ through the collapse of the mark, of thousands 
of middle-class families, and especially of the old 
people living on their savings, is no new story. 
Their struggle to exist goes on painfully, they are 
dependent on the precarious charity of friends inside 
and outside Germany. Large numbers of institutions, 
hospitals, schools, asylums have had to close for lack 
of funds, and thousands of professional people— 
partly on account of the closing of institutions and 
partly because so few people are able to pay their 
fees—find themselves without employment, or with 





























so little that they can scarcely exist. Trade Union 
funds, sick insurance benefits and all such resources 
are used up. Unemployment has been prevalent 
throughout the year in the Ruhr and Rhineland, and 
now, to add to this sum of human misery, has come 
a general industrial collapse. It has resulted in the 
complete or partial closing down of factories with 
consequent general unemployment all over Germany. 
The workers as well as the middle class are now faced 
with hopeless poverty. Strenuous efforts for the 
relief of distress have been made by the central and 
local governments. Soup kitchens have been opened 
in all the towns to keep starvation at bay. Private 
institutions and individuals are helping generously. 
But the need is too vast to be covered by a bankrupt 
government, and the present help is quite inadequate. 


““T’HE British organizations working in Germany have 

first hand evidence of wholesale suffering and 
privations so intense that they feel bound to make the 
facts known. In such a situation, charitable aid, 
however generous, cannot reach the roots of the 
disease or take the place of wise public policy. But 
it may and can save innumerable lives, and by 
kindling human sympathy here for human sufferers, 
will help towards the revival of a better and safer 
Europe. We do not believe that the British people, 
whatever their views of the causes of this catastrophe, 
whatever the need nearer home, will consent to 
stand by unmoved and watch women and children 
die. If these starving people were our enemies we 
are bidden to feed them. Shall we do less now that 
they are our stricken neighbours? An urgent appeal 
is more than justified despite the need in this country. 
Although the statistics are incomplete, the percentage 
of people unemployed or working on very short time 
(often only 8 hours a week) is greater by far in Ger- 
many than in England, and the only unemployed 
pay available in Germany is a government dole worth 
5/- to 6/- a week for a whole family. Therefore we 
make this British appeal for Relief in Germany and 
intreat all who can to help. The following Societies 
are co-operating in the issue of this Appeal and in 
the administration of the funds: the Society of Friends, 
the Save the Children Fund, the Universities Relief 
Committee, the Fellowship of Reconciliation, the 
German Distress Relief Fund, and the British Council 
of the World Alliance for promoting International 
Friendship through the Churches.’ 


SicneD By:—Rt. Hon. H. H. Asquith, M.P., Rt. Hon. 
The Earl Beauchamp, Lord H. Bentinck, Dr. Robt. Bridges, 
Rev. Princ. D. S. Cairns, The Chief Rabbi, Admiral Sir Drury- 
Lowe, The Lord Bishop of Durham, Rt. Hon. Lord Emmot, 
Rt. Rev. Charles Gore, The Lord Bishop of Exeter, Rev. Princ. 
Garvie, Gen. Sir H. Gough, General Sir R. Hutchison, J. Maynard 
Keynes, J. Ramsay MacDonald, The Lord Bishop of Manchester, 
Rt. Hon. Lord Parmoor, General Smuts, The Lord Bishop of 
Oxford, Rt. Hon. Lord Sheffield, Rt. Hon. Sir J. Simon, M.P., 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Welldon, etc., etc. 
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T the recent municipal elections the citizens 
of Toronto voted on the proposal to place a 
Single Tax By-Law in operation. The measure was 
decisively defeated. Most likely it would have been 
defeated in any case, but the action of the late 
City Council made its rejection certain. That body 
of wiseacres actually had the effrontery to pass a 
resolution authorizing ‘the board of control by means 
of advertisement or otherwise to give the public full 
information with reference to the tax exemption 
by-law’, and to vote the sum of $5,000 for the purpose. 
In spite of the apparent fairness of the resolution, the 
effect in practice was the organization of a campaign 
against the measure. Citizens were urged, in type 
of the biggest and blackest character, to vote against 
the measure. In other words the City Council 
ordered the spending of $5,000 in propaganda to 
defeat a measure on which the citizens were to vote. 
Some of the $5,000 came from the pockets of citizens 
who believed in the new measure and were fathering 
it. How joyful they must have been to see high- 
priced advertisements in the press, paid for, in part, 
by their money, earnestly advising them to vote 
against the by-law. Only persons whose sense of 
fair-play was obscured by a moral squint could 
possibly have done such a thing. 


On Parliament Hill 


POLITICAL CORRESPONDENT WRITES: In dealing 
with our Prime Minister it is easy to acquire a reputation 
for powers of divination. Papyrus and Firpo may lose their form 
but never Mr. Mackenzie King, and any one who has enjoyed 
opportunities of an intensive study of his recent career can always 
foretell with reasonable accuracy his performances. The ink 
was scarcely dry on his letter of valedictory eulogy to Sir Lomer 
Gouin when he had summoned Mr. Crerar and Mr. Dunning 
from the West. When I learn that no less than ten plaintive 
telegrams were required to stir Mr. Crerar’s emotions deeply 
enough for embarkation on another pilgrimage to Ottawa, I 
suspect that at the moment their sender was consumed with a 
very passionate ardour and intended to renew the courtship, 
which in 1921 was effectually frowned upon by anxious guardians 
resident in Montreal. But apparently other constraining hands 
than Sir Lomer’s can be exercised to prevent any rash mésalliances 
by the political Lothario of the East Block, for the unfortunate 
Mr. Crerar, by his own account, found that he had been lured 
to Ottawa to figure not in any serious romance but in what my 
‘flapper’ friends would call a ‘petting party’. 


*x * * 


What really happened, I am told, was this. Mr. King pro- 
fessed serious intentions and Mr. Crerar demanded as a pre- 
liminary what are known to family lawyers as ‘settlements’. 
He sought specific public pledges of fiscal and other policies 
acceptable to the Progressives and a judicious purge of the 
Cabinet, and to these conditions Mr. King professed himself 
agreeable. In particular Mr. Crerar insisted that his special 
friend and ally, Mr. A. B. Hudson, be brought in as Solicitor- 
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seems to have got wind of the project and enlisted the sympathy 
of anxious colleagues, who, in a spirit of self-preservation, 
deemed it wise to halt the purging process. So stern protests 
were filed, and Mr. King was compelled to intimate to Mr. 
Crerar that no room could be found for Mr. Hudson, and to 
learn that without Mr. Hudson as his shield and buckler the 
ex-leader of the Progressive hosts could not contemplate joining 
the Cabinet. I am told that the parting interview between the 
two negotiators was a frigid affair, and, since Mr. Crerar now 
sets the Premier down as a hopeless laggard in political love, he 
will countenance no renewal of advances. 
* * * 

From the episode the Prime Minister gains no credit or 
profit. He is no nearer winning the Progressives than before, 
and he has aroused the suspicions of many of his colleagues 
that they will be sacrificed with the same blithe abandon as 
Mr. Macmaster to maintain him in power. The truth is that 
our present Prime Minister has less qualifications for the very 
complicated task of governing Canada than any of his predeces- 
sors since Confederation, and wherever two or three Liberals 
are gathered together they proceed to lament his deficiencies 
and quarrel about the allocation of responsibility for his selection. 
He is a very creditable purveyor of sentimental platitudes, but 
skill in this quite delicate art does not go far to provide Canada 
with the resolute and efficient government which she needs 
during a very difficult period. However, the basic indictment 
against him is the fact that his cynical contempt for principles 
and solemn pledges has done much to bring our politics into 
complete discredit. Since Mr. King has utterly failed to accumu- 
late the personal following which gives loyal service as a pre- 
torian guard to political chieftains in times of trouble, I would 
predict the rending of the tomb at the approaching session but 
for one circumstance—the intelligible aversion of members of 
all Parties to expose their precious $4,000 indemnity to the crude 
competitive atmosphere of nominating conventions. Mean- 
while, by all accounts the Premier is, and will remain, in what 
is the normal condition of the animals known as Japanese whirling 
mice, and his gyrations will be an interesting and amusing study. 

* * * 

I noted with interest that in the list furnished by Mr. 
Crerar to the Prime Minister of measures calculated to appease 
a restless and suspicious electorate was the immediate appoint- 
ment of a Canadian Minister to Washington. I understand 
that some time ago, when rumours of Sir Auckland Geddes’ im- 
pending resignation first reached London, discreet suggestions 
were set abroad in the proper quarters that aneminently suitable 
successor to Sir Auckland would be that distinguished exile and 
social sorcerer, Sir Campbell Stuart K.B.E. The main argu- 
ment advanced was that the happy selection of so illustrious 
and talented a Canadian as Sir Campbell Stuart K.B.E. would 
terminate instanter the pernicious agitation now in progress 
in Canada for a separate Canadian Minister. But in Downing 
Street the suggestion fell upon unresponsive ears, and Sir Camp- 
bell turned to the cultivation of other vineyards which have 
already borne some fruit. He escorted our Prime Minister to 
London, served him during the Imperial Conference with patient 
devotion as social equerry and cicerone amid the wilds of Bel- 
gravia, and crowned his services by arranging a Byzantine cinner 
party at Claridge’s Hotel where a score of eminent patricians 
found time to break bread with Mr. Mackenzie King at the 
foundation of the Canadian Historical Society. Such invaluable 
services could not go without reward and I hear that Sir Campbell 
now represents his native land on the Pacific Cable Board and 
the Imperial Institute of Technology. But I cherish a suspicion 
that he is flying after higher game, and I have daily expectations 
of seeing kites flown about his appointment as our first official 
diplomat at Washington. However anxious Mr. King might be 
to oblige so kindred a spirit, I doubt if he could secure the consent 
of his colleagues to the choice of an avowed Tory and Imperialist 
for this important post. 
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Labour’s Foreign Policy 


have been disturbed by the political situation 

seems lately to have been on the increase. 
Apparently they saw visions of sansculottes storming 
the approaches of Buckingham Palace, or of miners 
sprawling in overalls over the plush benches of the 
House of Lords, with clay-pipes in one hand and 
beer-mugs—if nothing worse—in the other. To such 
patriots the actual coming into power of the Labour 
Government will be a cruel disappointment, a 
decidedly anaemic travesty of the ‘Red Dawn’ they 
have been awaiting. This is a very natural reaction, 
but it remains to be seen if the patronizing ‘You see, 
you can’t fulfil any of your promises’ attitude is any 
more justified than was the earlier unreasoning alarm. 
If, instead of gathering their views on politics from 
the columns of the Rothermere press, they had 
devoted some attention to the words and deeds of 
even the extreme left wing of the Socialist movement, 
they would have realized what nonsense were their 
fears of a bloody revolution; if, instead of passing 
hasty judgment, they will await events, they may 
come unwillingly to reconsider their description of 
the new régime as anaemic. 

Mr. MacDonald has had to fashion his cabinet 
out of exceedingly heterogeneous material and has 
displayed unusual skill in fitting square pegs into 
square holes and in maintaining a proper balance 
between the intellectuals, the old-fashioned trade- 
unionists, and the more turbulent spirits from the 
Clyde. There is scarcely one really weak appoint- 
ment, and if brilliance of intellect, or strength of 
character, or diversity of experience count for any- 
thing in the world of affairs, he starts with greater 
prospects of success than did any of his recent pre- 
decessors. The problems which the new Ministry will 
have to solve at home are perhaps more baffling, and 
certainly no less urgent, than is the task of restoring 
British prestige from the depths to which it has 
sunk abroad. Internal problems, however, call chiefly 
for laborious attention to administrative details. 
Unemployment, housing, education, and, above all, 
finance: in dealing with these there can be no swift 
achievements and no spectacular gestures such as in 
foreign affairs might capture the imagination of the 
world. It is some aspects of these larger possibilities 
we propose to discuss. How far will Mr. MacDonald 
be able to tread on the road of open diplomacy, not to 
say of international commonsense? 

Perhaps the easiest step will be the resumption 
of normal diplomatic relations with the Russian 
Government; indeed we hope this will already have 
been done by the time these lines reach the public. 
The effects of this move have already been largely 
discounted, and the Governments of France and the 
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United States alone stand still while their neighbours 
join in the diplomatic race to Moscow. In this way 
the magnitude of the change, which members of the 
Labour Party have advocated in season and out for 
the past three years, has tended to be obscured. 
Even here, however, the path is not absolutely 
smooth. The recognition of private debts is hardly 
a stumbling-block. After diplomatic recognition that 
question could easily be settled in accordance with 
current commercial usage. It is unlikely that Russia 
would allow herself to be deprived of valuable trade 
through an obstacle which is essentially a matter for 
friendly negotiation. The Soviet propaganda in 
Afghanistan is far more serious. How far this trouble 
is of Lord Curzon’s own brewing seems to be un- 
certain; the whole trend of British policy since 1919 
indicates that he has been at least as aggressive as the 
Soviet Government. In that year the Holy War in 
which the Amir was aided by Waziristan tribesmen 
was ended by a treaty in which we agreed not to 
interfere in the future determination of Afghanistan’s 
foreign policy. That we regarded this arrangement 
as merely temporary is shown by the ‘forward’ 
policy the Indian authorities have since pursued. 
Under Mr. Lloyd George the decision was taken to 
occupy the remote hill-country of the Mahsuds— 
many miles beyond the passes to which we had 
hitherto confined our permanent garrisons. Military 
roads, with forts and camps at the strategic points, 
have been constructed, and bombs have been dropped 
from aeroplanes to inculcate into the minds of the 
tribesmen a proper respect for western civilization. 
The 1919 treaty is now due for revision, and 
Lord Curzon evidently intended once more tosecure 
a British voice in the determination of the foreign 
policy of the Amir. In particular he seems to have 
aimed at the elimination of the Russian legation at 
Cabul. Under these circumstances it is hardly 
surprising that Moscow has given us tit for tat and 
used the legation for propaganda purposes. A num- 
ber of British officers have recently been murdered, 
and in December we issued an ultimatum calling 
on the Amir to arrest the murderers who have fled 
into Afghan territory. Failing that, we threatened 
to break off friendly relations and to close the Khyber 
Pass. This sounds reasonable enough, but the Amir 
may not find it easy to track the fugitives down 
amongst the warlike tribes with whom they are 
hiding. The ultimatum imposes no fixed time limit, 
but would have afforded to Lord Curzon an excuse 
for acting promptly when the time was ripe and so 
to launch a new offensive against Soviet Russia. 
It may well be the case that the Baldwin Govern- 
ment has left office only in the nick of time to prevent 
a new war from breaking out when the passes are 
fit for the movement of armies at the end of March. 
Whether this is a true interpretation of Lord Curzon’s 
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policy or not, he has left his successor in a delicate 
position. The Afghan border has already seen too 
much British blood being shed in the vain pursuit 
of this century-old feud with Russia. It will be no 
mean achievement for Mr. MacDonald if he succeeds 
in dispelling the warclouds which are once again 
gathering over the hills of the northwest. 

If the apparently straightforward step of Russian 
recognition has required something more than a stroke 
of the pen, considerable tact may also be necessary 
before the Singapore dock is abandoned. Here the 
difficulty lies with the naval authorities. The oft- 
repeated prophecies that the civil service would revolt 
against a Labour administration have shown no signs 
of being realized, but of the fighting forces the same 
can hardly be said. It is rumoured that Admiral 
Beatty threatened to resign if the First Lord of the 
Admiralty were persona non grata to himself and his 
colleagues, and that this accounts for Lord Chelms- 
ford’s inclusion in the cabinet. As a liaison officer 
between MacDonald and Beatty he seems a good 
choice, and will perhaps be successful in overcoming 
the sailors’ scruples about the abandonment of 
Singapore. Incidentally this question is an example 
of the one advantage which the Labour Party enjoys 
over all its rivals. The underlying motive for the 
construction of the new naval base was probably 
the protection of the oil of the Dutch East Indies (in 
which Great Britain has a predominating interest) 
against Japan. Mr. Asquith, for instance, with the 
best will in the world, might have found his hands tied 
in advance by the vested interests of his own sup- 
porters. The Royal Dutch Shell group will find no 
voice in the inner councils of the Labour Party to 
stifle in advance proposals which would endanger 
their financial prospects. 

As regards the larger European problem Mr. 
MacDonald evidently believes in the League of 
Nations as an instrument for appealing to the con- 
science of the world. The resignation from the 
League Council of Lord Robert Cecil was regrettable 
but inevitable. The appointment as his successor of 
one who shares his high idealism and at the same 
time has none of the detachment from reality char- 
acteristic of the Cecil family will add life to an 
institution which badly needs it. Parmoor and 
MacDonald cannot hope to mend Europe in a day. 
Their already declared intention to work for the 
inclusion in the League of Russia and Germany and 
for the calling of a conference where the aim will be 
to face the facts rather than gracefully to evade them 
in the spirit of Cannes and Genoa, has helped to clear 
the air. The probability that after the May elections 
French policy will be more liberal, and the slow swing 
of European sentiment towards a commonsense treat- 
ment of the situation may make such a conference 
possible in the early summer. Everything indicates 
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that the new Ministry will last longer than was 
originally expected, especially after the decision to 
take over the substance of the Baldwin budget as a 
fait accompli. The reluctance of other Parties to 
accept the anxieties of minority government is another 
factor which will help Labour to retain office. If it 
can do so until goodwill has been restored in Europe, 
and at the same time make sufficient beginnings with 
the domestic reforms which have been promised, well 
and good. From their own point of view, however, 
it will pay Mr. MacDonald and his colleagues to live 
dangerously. There is no sense in crying for the 
moon, and fantastically Utopian measures will hardly 
be proposed. At the same time the Ministry will be 
wise to go down, if necessary, with flying colours, 
rather than risk all by clinging to office after they 
have lost the confidence of their supporters. 


Elections—British and American 


ECENT political events in the United States 
and England provide interesting contrasts 
between the British and American constitu- 

tional systems. England has been passing through 
one of her whirlwind election contests, announced, 
fought out, and settled within a few weeks. The 
United States is just well into the preliminary stages 
of that great quadrennial political tourney, which, 
irrespective of the rise or disappearance of issues, 
comes around with the rolling seasons like the World’s 
Series or the Fourth of July. It is the greatest 
event of its kind in the world. Its phases are well 
marked—the preliminary canter of all the possible 
and probable candidates, the nominating conven- 
tions with their fanfare of speeches and cheering, 
and then the final heat between the chosen cham- 
pions. Like an American crowd at a baseball match, 
everyone understands all the time-honoured con- 
ventions of the contest, so that it has the double 
advantage of appealing to the interest of almost 
every man, woman, and child in a sport-loving 
country, and of filling the presidential chair. 

But there are other more striking contrasts. The 


British election was called to settle an issue. This 
is a familiar idea to the Britisher. Most issues are 
subjected to, if not settled by, an election. Few 


elections in recent decades have been without their 
issue: while the important bye-elections are a kind 
of political barometer between the general campaigns, 
and so are watched with interest by the whole country. 
In the United States, on the other hand, it isa matter 
of common remark that an election rarely settles 
an issue. Issues are not run by the calendar, and 


therefore do not always come around with the 
elections. 
not explain much. 


But this fortunate circumstance does 
The fact is that the regular 
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politicians do not want issues. They are a nuisance 
at election time. They ‘throw monkey-wrenches 
into the machinery’, start the voters running in all 
directions, and upset things generally. Occasionally 
an issue pushes its unwelcome presence forward, 
and usually with disastrous results for the too hos- 
pitable party. Such was the case in 1896 with the 
Democrats, who finally took in the Free Silver 
question after each party had been coaxing it away 
from the party door for several years. The recent 
experience of the Democrats with the League of 
Nations showed how dangerous it is to try to carry 
an issue through a Presidential Election. 

Another contrast is seen in the fact that the 
British system offers the possibility of an almost 
direct and immediate democratic control in the 
settlement of a question. Even the House of Lords 
can, at most, provide only a temporary check in 
the face of a determined majority. The system in 
the United States, on the other hand, presents the 
curious paradox that, while the man on the street 
is thoroughly convinced that his government is the 
most democratic in the world, he is usually unable 
to settle a question by an election as does his British 
cousin. His vote and influence are so filtered through 
a constitutional machine that their force is likely to 
be dissipated. A moment’s reflection will make clear 
some of the ways in which this result is brought 
about. In the Presidential Election, which is really 
the great national election, the Electoral College is 
interposed between the people and their choice. The 
vote of that puppet body is seldom in proportion to 
the popular vote, and it is within the bounds of 
possibility that a defeated candidate might have 
more votes than his rival. But even if the people 
elect a President by a handsome majority, and give 
him a favourable House of Representatives, these 
may all come up to Washington glowing with the 
success of their campaign, only to find a goodly 
number of Senators waiting to thump their new 
proposals with might and main. These Senators, or 
at least two-thirds of them, were probably elected 
long before that issue was before the country. There 
they are till their term is complete, whether they 
represent their constituents on that question or 
not. So a President may level his lance in vain 
against the stone wall of Senatorial obstinacy. It 
is a quixotic performance and most men think twice 
before they try it. The British Premier, if his sup- 
port is strong enough, may coerce the House of 
Lords, but the United States’ constitution offers the 
President no such recourse. 

In other words the British constitution, ad- 
mitting as it does to-day the supremacy of the 
Commons, trusts the sound conservatism of the 
people to give it stability. It may even be radically 
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Lloyd George created his War Cabinet. The Ameri- 
can constitution rests ultimately on the votes of the 
people, but primarily, to give it stability, it trusts 
the machinery and the written word. This is fully 
in accord with the desires of the men who framed 
the constitution, and certainly it would be hard to 
find a country whose form of government is so 
revolution-proof as that of the United States. Which 
system is preferable it isnot the purpose here to discuss. 

One effect of the American system should, how- 
ever, be noticed. It often raises a difficult obstacle 
in the path of constructive leadership. This is a 
serious matter if the oft-repeated statement is true 
that to provide itself with courageous, sane, forward- 
moving leaders is democracy’s most difficult task. 
The British have a great advantage in that any well 
known leader is almost sure to have a seat in Parlia- 
ment if he wishes, and no politician can rise superior 
to that dignity. So former Premiers and cabinet 
ministers continue to serve the country in Parliament 
for years whether their party is in the ascendant or 
not. In the States this is impossible for several 
reasons, and therefore a large number of the ablest 
leaders are perforce inactive except during election 
campaigns. The constitutional machinery also is 
such that the ‘machine’ politician has the advantage, 
and usually he stands on a reactionary or ‘stand-pat’ 
platform. He is afraid of the leader who is willing 
to stake the party welfare on an uncertain cause. 
To change the constitution is a long and very diffi- 
cult task, and even if that is unnecessary in any 
particular case, the chances are all against an agree- 
ment of President, Senate, and House of Repre- 
sentatives on any proposal which involves a sudden 
departure from well-established policies. Some 
Presidents have learned to appeal over the heads of 
the politicians to the people. Jackson is famous in 
American history as the first to do this. Roosevelt 
was the great modern example, and it is perhaps 
significant that only the assassin’s bullet brought him 
out of the obscurity of the Vice-Presidency where 
party leaders had consigned him in the hope that his 
peculiar talents might not have too much scope. 
Of late years the President has been greatly strength- 
ened by the growing desire of the people for a strong 
national executive. But the direct appeal to the 
people can only exert pressure by arousing public 
opinion. It cannot be tried often, and is successful 
only when the issue is clear and national sentiment 
is plain to all. 

It is well that these facts should be remembered 
by those who hope to see a distinct change in American 
foreign policy as a result of the next Presidential 
Election. A constructive policy will be developed 
very slowly, partly because treaties require a two- 
thirds vote in the Senate and one group or party 
scarcely ever has such a majority there, partly 
because the American people never have had a 
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‘foreign policy’ in that definite sense familiar to 
Europeans. The only foreign policy, except in the 
case of war which involves a different set of circum- 
stances, has been the negative one of avoiding 
‘entanglements’, and the arguments in favour of 
this programme of inertia appeal with peculiar force 
in a country where the supposed opinions of the 
‘Fathers’ have the greatest weight. This is a kind 
of fundamentalism most interesting in a land where 
traditions are supposed to count for little, but where 
traditions and the written word really mean much. 
It will probably be some time before any man ven- 
tures again on a crusade as did Wilson for the League 
of Nations. 

The formulation of sound constructive policies 
would seem to be the great need of this Presidential 
campaign, but the tactical advantage of not advo- 
cating anything which may be construed as an inno- 
vation, especially in foreign affairs, is plain to every 
politician. A New York paper a short time ago 
aptly expressed it as follows: ‘Republicans cannot, 
and dare not, bring forward an affirmative policy of 
their own ... but there is a very good chance that 
the Democrats will make the necessary ‘‘mistakes”’ 
to justify a Republican victory in 1924.’ Eventually, 
it is safe to predict, the United States will abandon 
its present position of isolation in some way, but 
those who desire it must have patience. Advocates 
of this change will have to meet not only the tradi- 
tional prejudice of the mass of the voters to ‘entangle- 
ments’, but they must also overcome the advantage 
given by the constitutional machinery to the de- 
fendants of a policy of inertia—factors which the 
politicians of both parties understand full well. 

G. W. Brown. 


The Conversion of Perosi 


EHOLD the man! 
Son of a musician—a church musician— 


Lorenzo Perosi, born in 1872, soon learned the 
trade. When still almost a child, only eighteen, he 
became chapel-master of Montecasino, the first 
Benedictine abbey in the world. There he had wind 
of a reformation that had begun in sacred music, 
in Germany, especially in Ratisbon. This was enough 
to cause him to leave everything and go across the 
Alps for a year. But on his return his fate seemed to 
be, for a while, to direct masses and oratorios, as his 
father had done—oratorios in the usual rotten music 
prevalent in the churches at that time. 

Fortunately, in 1894, he was appointed director 
of the Schola Cantorum of Saint Mark of Venice, and 
there at least he found one that could understand 
him. The young Kapellmeister and the old Patriarch 
Sarto (who in time was to become Pius X) were of 
very different age and education, but they could 
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communicate with each other in this universal and 
precious language which we still call music. . . . 

An unexpected interference by Francis Joseph, the 
disgraceful Austrian Emperor, put Cardinal Sarto in 
the Vatican, and with him went Perosi, appointed 
master of the Sistine Chapel, the highest musical 
position in the Catholic Church. In the heart of the 
Vatican the reformation began! The giants of the 
Michael Angelo frescoes could hardly believe such a 
wonderful change. Daniel moved his eyes from the 
book he was reading. Jeremiah took his hand from 
his chin and looked below. The old God Father in 
the centre of the Michael Angelo creation was sur- 
prised upon hearing the Sistine choristers had re- 
covered common sense and were singing in his praise 
real religious tunes after insulting him for centuries 
with the music of the streets. Yet the man who was 
conducting the orchestra and choir looked so young! 
He was clean shaven and had his hair combed back— 
dark hair and brilliant eyes. All directors of music in 
the Catholic cathedrals, most of them professionals 
of routine and stupidity, became afraid knowing that 
Perosi had been hailed musical dictator of the Vatican. 
The Pope—-a noble soul, that Giuseppe Sarto!— 
supported Perosi and issued that code of sacred music, 
the Motu propio of Pius X. 

This was the time of Perosi’s great popularity. 
He published all his works and was invited to foreign 
lands to direct his music. The King of Italy wanted 
to pay compliments to him, and an especial hearing 
of Perosi’s music was arranged for this purpose at the 
Royal Theatre of Rome, the Constanzi. And then 
Perosi was persuaded by his friend the Pope to become 
a priest, and in the height of his glory he could be seen 
returning from his daily mass to his little suite of two 
rooms in the upper story of the Borgian wing. 

After Pius X died Perosi almost disappeared; 
nothing could be heard of him. But he was fighting 
great battles as we now know. First, he declared he 
was not willing to celebrate mass any more and 
wanted to forget he was a priest—wanted to be only 
a musician, the Sistine chapel-master and nothing 
else. Perosi’s great name caused the Vatican to 
tolerate such strange conduct, which was almost 
apostasy. Next, he was seen reading Protestant 
books, especially Calvin’s Institution. Then Perosi 
was declared foolish—he was exhausted, a nervous 
wreck he needed rest! Why not in his old 
Montecasino Abbey where he had been in past years? 

Perosi broke, some time ago, with the Vatican; 
took his papers from his rooms and called at the door 
of the Italian Protestant church of the Valdensi in 
Via Nationale. The Valdensi is the most ancient 
Protestant church of the world and has kept its 
purity to the present days. But is Perosi going to 
be happy there? Certainly better there than at the 
Vatican! Better there than in any other Protestant 
church of to-day. We wonder what would have 
happened if a thirsty soul like Perosi had entered 
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one of our common Protestant churches and found a 
preacher gesticulating about the Second Coming after 
a choir of girls in transparent blouses had indulged in 
one of those performances that are suffered in the 
Protestant churches! For it is in those places that 
one looks around and raising one’s eyes to heaven is 
tempted to cry: O Lord, great God, where and when 
shall we be able to worship you in spirit and in truth? 
J. PIJoAn. 





Correspondence 


THE CANADIAN ForvuM had its origin in a desire to 
secure a freer and more informed discussion of public 
questions. Discussion is invited on editorials or 
articles appearing in the magazine, or on any other 
matters of political or artistic interest. Conciseness, 
point, and good nature must be asked of correspondents, 
who should confine themselves to 400 words. The 
Editors are not responsible for matter printed in this 
column. 


War Memorials 


To the Editor, THE CANADIAN Forum. 
Sir: 

Mr. Richard de Brisay does not like the Memorial Tower 
which is now being built between Hart House and University 
College in Toronto. His quarrel is not with the architecture of 
the tower, but rather with the decision that a beautiful monu- 
ment should be erected as a Memorial to the dead in preference 
to the founding of scholarships or possibly the erection of some- 
thing ‘practical’. 

One cannot read Mr. de Brisay’s letter without feeling 
deeply for the author—that he should be so lacking in imagina- 
tion, so devoid of soul is indeed a misfortune. 

Man has always loved the landmarks about the scenes of 
his boyhood days: strip Oxford and Cambridge of her architec- 
tural glories and, though sentiment and association may count 
for much, who can say how much beauty may have availed to 
condense the sentiment. 

Are the so-called practical and material things of life more 
important than the spiritual and the intangible; if there had 
been no Shakespeare, no Dickens, no Reynolds, no Turner, and 
no Sir Christopher Wren, where would be those traditions that 
we glory in claiming as British? 

A beautiful monument is a continual reminder to the youth 
of the Country, a tangible expression of an ideal pointing the 
way to paths of honour and duty. 

The University of Toronto and the people of Canada should 
be proud of this magnificent Tower, one that challenges com- 
parison with the great Towers of the World. The architects— 
Messrs. Sproatt and Rolph—have stamped their names indelibly 
on the life of the University, and given us in Hart House and 
the Memorial Tower a group that commands our admiration. 

Yours, etc., 
Joun M. LYLE. 


Toronto. 


To the Editor, THE CANADIAN Forum. 
Sir: 

War memorials and tablets have their uses. In churches 
they commemorate the failure of religion; in universities they 
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commemorate the failure of education. Were either of these a 


success, there could be no war. 

War is evil. War is ugly. War is stupid. We are near 
enough to the latest specimen to see with our eyes its ghastly 
results, both to victors and vanquished. To glorify war by 
soaring towers, by travelling scholarships or by any other means 
is to proclaim our own barbarity. 

Yours, etc., 
CHRISTINE Ross BARKER. 


Toronto. 


‘The Importance of Being English’ 


To the Editor, THE CANADIAN Forum. 
Sir: 

I am constrained to offer a protest against the publication 
in your January number of ‘The Importance of being English’. 

The writer not only over-states, and with splenetic bitter- 
ness, his case—and it is a singularly weak one at its strongest— 
but magnifies and distorts beyond sober recognition the trifling 
facts upon which it is based. 

The article, with its crudity and cheapness, is not on a high 
plane and one is therefore surprised that space was given it in 
THE CANADIAN Forum. 

The point of view is out of date, and in unpatriotic opposition 
to the right spirit of this country and its appeal to all citizens of 
good-will for harmony between races and sections, for better 
understanding and whole-hearted co-operation. The publication 
of such an article was an affront to all good citizens of Canada. 

Yours, etc., 
E. P. Brown. 


Toronto. 


The Discussion of Religion 


To the Editor, THE CANADIAN Forum. 
Sir: 

I enjoy my CANADIAN Forum, but for several months I 
have missed those amiable disputations about religion that used 
to form a unique and enjoyable part of each issue. I say ‘unique’ 
because amiability is so rarely evident where religion is the sub- 
ject of argument; and of course in the exclusively religious 
periodicals one does not look for it. 

Many of the old and rigidly formulated religions—and 
certainly most of the so-called Christian religions—specialize 
in a particularly disadvantageous situation to be suffered by all 
those who do not subscribe to the doctrines inculcated by them. 
I have a dim recollection of reading of some ancient sect which 
made an irresistibly attractive feature of the promise to its 
subscribers that they should witness, from a point of vantage 
corresponding, in secular life, to the orchestra stalls, the most 
appalling tortures, inflicted by a picturesquely demoniacal deity, 
upon all non-subscribers. And, in fact, like Edmund Gosse, I 
had more than a bowing acquaintance with a quite modern cult 
which omitted only the ocular demonstration from this pro- 
gramme. And it would seem that, in most of the printed religious 
discussions of to-day, there is a little impatience on the part of 
each of the disputants in awaiting the inevitable, ultimate 
destiny of his opponent. In these controversies in the religious 
periodicals, and also in the criticism of presentations of religious 
thought that have any novel features, a stream of vitriolic 
argument is poured forth from canonical quarters which rather 
suggests that fear is an element in the situation. Just as certain 
pungent means of defence are employed in moments of danger by 
the sepia, in the marine world; and by the . . . andthe... . 
and the . . . amongst the mammals and insects. 
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But I find that I am getting violent myself, whereas my 
original purpose was to invite Mr. Wagner to say, again, some- 
thing which Mr. Hooke would describe as exhibiting a ‘delightful 
spirit, breadth of vision, and complete frankness’; and Mr. 
Ketchum to amble round the field of religious enquiry, gently 
and speculatively; throwing us, now and then, a strikingly signi- 
ficant idea. And there were others, too, with ideas above the 
mundane, which they revealed to us in good English. Surely 
the CANADIAN Forvum is not like a gentlemen’s club which has to 
forbid the topic of religion because it causes the members to be 
ungentle. 

Yours, etc., 
E. WyLy GRIER. 


Toronto. 


The Classics and Foreign Policy 


To the Editor, THE CANADIAN Forum. 
Sir: 

In your issue for January, 1924, page 101, you say: ‘During 
these four years Latin is a compulsory subject, and Greek is 
obligatory during the last two. The programme is as 
reactionary as France’s political policy. It will be remembered 
as an episode in the general after-the-war hysteria of a dis- 
tracted country.’ 

So the French nation has committed another outrage, and, 
it seems, another sin is being laid to the door of the unhappy 
Classics! The Ruhr has been invaded; and Latin and, horribile 
dictu, Greek have been restored as compulsory subjects in the 
schools of France. Criticize both actions as severely as you 
like; but is it not rather fantastic to hint at a connection between 
the two? You suggest that both are the effects of a common 
cause, hysteria—an explanation that does not carry us very far. 
(Though incidentally it is rather thrilling for lovers of the 
Classics, after being dubbed dullards, pedants, and so forth, 
to find themselves now suspected of being hysterical by way 
of a change.) One has an uneasy feeling that at the back of 
your mind is the notion that there is a fatal virus of ‘Classicism’ 
in the French blood, breaking out into its worst manifestations, 
now of a wrong foreign policy, now of compulsory Latin. It 
is doubtless an amusing pastime to search out these fine con- 
nections of cause and effect. The story goes that a tutor of my 
College began a course of lectures on the causes of the French 
Revolution, and by the end of the session had reached Rameses 
II. Similarly Higher Criticism, partly Classical as it is, was 
held to be a cause of the German invasion of Belgium; but after 
all Chemistry must share the blame. The Greeks, with their 
Classical traditions, have been troublesome; but the study of 
the Classics has been at a discount in Bulgaria and Turkey. 
The Classics as taught in the schools of Europe have not always 
fostered a spirit of sweet reasonableness; but have other subjects 
which have been still more in vogue for the last forty years 
been more happy in their effects? In fine, are not such specula- 
tions rather futile? 


Yours, etc., 


G. O. SMITH. 


Toronto. 
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The Higher Vaudeville 


the front page of American newspapers a 

vivid account of the latest effort made by a 
‘live-wire pastor’ to draw reluctant feet to the house 
of God (photograph of the pastor, with church 
inset). One is familiar with placards inviting one 
to brief noon-hour services, snappy talks on Christ 
for snappy business men, but these tamer methods 
have been largely superseded; they lack punch, they 
don’t get across. A while ago an American minister, 
despondent over empty pews, announced that a 
female whistler would perform at evensong. The 
church was full, and no doubt many hearts in the 
congregation were moved by the melting exhortation 
to ‘take home a little Jesus’, which followed the 
musical numbers. The happy pastor gave thanks 
to his Maker and announced that on the following 
Sunday there would be ten female whistlers. 

The latest enterprise I have read of, and ap- 
parently the most successful, was a service of song 
and praise, with a group of damsels executing classic 
dances before the altar for the advancement of the 
Kingdom. The live-wire pastor’s idea, as he ex- 
plained it to an overflowing congregation and a 
battalion of reporters, was that the glory of God 
could be realized through the beauty of the human 
body and the dance—in itself an unexceptionable 
thesis. But the minister’s inspiration was not as 
new as he thought, or thought he thought; that God 
could be apprehended in this mystical manner, 
attracting thousands of people, especially men, who 
are deaf to ordinary appeals, had long ago been dis- 
covered by Mr. Florenz Ziegfeld. 

I witnessed yesterday another, less spectacular 
attempt to bring the church into daily life. Turning 
down Lombard Street, a few yards from the Bank, 
before whose venerable pillars surged a slow-moving 
mass of humanity on buses, on bicycles, on foot, 
caught in the noon-hour jam, and passing into the 
old City church of St. Mary-Woolnoth, one yielded 
at once to the spell of the dim, quiet interior, a spell 
disturbed only by a glance at the tablet proclaiming 
the sin and the redemption of that grim, masterful 
soul, John Newton. Then people began to come in, 
kneeling as they took their places in the pews—a 
slightly bewildered clergyman and his wife, some 
Chinese, some middle-aged business men, old ladies, 
men and women of the irreligious younger generation. 
The organist played a voluntary. The rector in his 
cassock appeared from the vestry, followed by a 
short, rather thickset man with a roll of paper in his 
hand, who slid quickly into a choir stall. The rector 
and congregation recited the Lord’s Prayer, there 
was the Collect for the day, and the rector called 
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upon Mr. Walter de la Mare for his lecture on the 
poetry of Ralph Hodgson. 

Mr. de la Mare, standing at the lectern, gave a 
half-hour address, an address simple and unpre- 
tentious, nowhere beyond the comprehension of the 
two old ladies who blinked, tabby-like, in the front 
pew, yet containing some of those things which only 
a poet can say about a poet. He spoke of Hodgson’s 
unimpaired faculty for seeing things freshly, the 
faculty which makes a poet, of his pure passionate 
love of beauty in bird and beast and flower, his grief 
in the contemplation of innocence betrayed and 
loveliness sullied, his hatred of tyranny and destruc- 
tion, his joy in ‘pretty fighters’. And then he read 
the ‘Song of Honour’, that psalm of life which 
mounts to such a magnificent ecstasy in beholding 
the beauty of God’s world. The lecture over, there 
was a hymn, and the benediction, and—pausing at 
the collection plate—we went out again into the 
roar of London traffic. 

Such a half-hour, drawing a few dozen people 
into a little old church for a talk on poetry by a poet, 
will not give peace to Europe or work to England's 
unemployed, but what a simple and beautiful idea 
it is. Not that literature and the church have not 
often come together before—there has been frequent 
recitation of Enoch Arden on literary night at Ep- 
worth League, and the Junior Auxiliary has worthily 
presented Aunt Jemima’s Wedding Day—yet a 
lecture, in church, by a poet on poetry, opened and 
closed with prayer, is different. This address of 
Mr. de la Mare’s was given under the auspices of 
the Zenith Society, an organization recently formed 
to protect the old City churches from the devas- 
tating hands of commerce. The lectures for January 
are: Mr. Alfred Noyes on Tennyson; Mr. Selwyn 
Image on Church Art; Mr. John Masefield on ‘Peace 
hath her Victories’; Mr. Pett Ridge on London's 
Children. The first item may not be exciting, but 
at least two of the others are. The society’s scheme 
has only been begun; it might well find imitators. 
It is not to be expected that everyone who attends 
is kindled into a religious exaltation at the thought 
of the oneness of art and religion, but circumstances 
are uniquely propitious if people have any spark of 
feeling at all. There is of course a danger in thus 
putting poets into the pulpit on weekdays; en- 
thusiasts might want them there on Sundays too. 

Douctas Busu. 
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WILD 
| THIS is a night 
For wild- geese flight ; 
All grey and still 
The clouds that fill 
The darkening s. 

So vast pry Pe 
And oh & hear 

Them honking near 
And see them come 
And Go like some 
Strange ed 

7 ae 
Thats left the shaft, 
With strength lo waft 
On, on, and ouk 
And never doubt 

A power of soul 

lo know the goal 
And see it bright 

Ln darkest night. 
= Barker Fairley 
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The Wood-Box 


which attended the main road leading out of 

the village. Swirls of dust rose at every step 
and the dry, whitened grasses brushed stiffly against 
his ankles. A few grasshoppers chirped along the 
fence, mingling their rasping notes with the hum of 
a distant binder. The leaves of the corn stalks 
drooped wilted and yellow in the windless glare of 
the afternoon sun. In all the scorched, dusty country- 
side there was no movement to be seen, and the heat 
was so intense that the man came finally to a halt 
and looked about for a strip of shade, but there 
were no trees along the road and the nearest house 
was set far back among the fields. 

At that moment, a faint sound directed his 
attention along the road over which he had come. 
Upon a slight rise some distance back, a buggy came 
into sight drawn by a white horse. Against the sky 
it appeared as a sharp black triangle moving upon 
its apex behind the jogging form of the horse. The 
man seemed encouraged by this manifestation of life, 
and, picking up his bag, he walked on again. 

As the buggy approached him, it slowed per- 
ceptibly and the driver—an elderly woman—leaned 
forward, straining her eyes against the dust and 
glare, for a better view of the pedestrian. He was 
a man at the meridian of life, well dressed in a style 
not often seen on a country road. When the buggy 
came up to him the woman sighed slightly and re- 
laxed her scrutiny. She was about to hasten the 
progress of the white horse when the man turned 
toward her a tired, flushed face on which dust and 
perspiration had accumulated in dark deposits about 
the nose and under the eyes. On a sudden impulse 
she stopped the horse and asked, 

‘You going far?’ 

He answered ruefully, ‘I started out to go about 
two miles, but I had no idea it was so dusty. I was 
just thinking of turning back to get a carriage.’ 

‘Get in then. I’m goin’ that far along.’ 

He thanked her and climbed into the buggy, 
after a futile effort to brush a little of the floury film 
from his clothes. 

‘Oh never mind’, she said. ‘Everything’s dust 
now. I don’t know what we’ll do if we don’t have 
some rain fore long.’ 

They drove on for some time in silence, the 
woman looking straight past the horse’s head at the 
road’s furry white surface. *Her face was pale and 
damp with the heat, and her hard, seamed brown 
hands glistened with moisture. A depth of black 
showed under the superficial whiteness of her hair 
as though youth had departed unwillingly and as 
yet unreconciled. About her feet were heaped 
various-shaped parcels from the general store. 


A MAN walked slowly along the narrow footpath 
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“You goin’ visitin’?’ she asked at length, her 
sad dark eyes turning gravely upon him. 

‘No. I don’t know anyone around here any 
more. I used to when I was a boy, but no one would 
remember me now.’ 

‘You haven’t come back since then?’ 
interest quickened at once. 

‘No. It’s thirty years since I left here.’ 

‘You must see lots of changes.’ 

‘Oh yes. I hardly recognized the town, and 
almost all of these houses are new. The woods came 
right up to the road most of the way along here, and 
the road itself was partly corduroy. It’s a long time.’ 

The horse’s hoofs plodded almost soundlessly 
along, leaving broad bowl-shaped hollows in the 
mobile dust. A slight breeze rattled the dry weeds, 
tossing out a powdery banner from each, but the 
heat did not abate, seeming even to increase in 
oppressiveness. They went on for a long time, the 
man sunk in gloomy reverie, the woman agitated by 
painful thoughts which twisted the corners of her 
tired mouth and deepened the habitual sadness of 
her eyes. 

Presently they came within sight of a large 
white house on a hill. The huge unpainted barn 
adjoined a silo of a barbaric red which appeared to 
give off heat like an ambitious local sun. The man 
regarded it fixedly. 

‘Is that—? Whose place is that?’ 

‘Mine. I’ll have to stop there. Are you going 
much farther?’ 

‘As I told you, I haven’t been here for nearly 
thirty years and everything’s much changed. I am 
looking for the old Alexander Graham farm. That 
should be it, but the house and barn are new, of 
course. Do you know whether it is the same place?’ 

‘Why yes. Ain’t that queer? They said an 
Alexander Graham took it up first and his son had 
it after him, but it was a long time ago.’ 

‘Yes, along time. I should never have known it.’ 

‘I s’pose not. We built the house and barn after 
we come here—that’s a long time now too.’ 

They had come to the lane and the man got out 
and opened the gate. 

‘May I come in and look around? I’ve come a 
good way to see the farm again.’ 

He held the gate open but she did not drive 
through. 

‘Sure, come in’, she said, then added diffidently, 
‘Would you mind, now you’re out—would you look 
in the mail box?’ 

‘There is nothing there’, he reported. 

‘I asked at the post office before the carrier 
started, but I thought they might’ve been mistaken’, 
she admitted, as they drove up the lane. 

In the barn-yard a hired man took the horse 
and the stranger helped his hostess to carry her 
purchases into the house. The place was as foreign 
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to him as though he had never seen it before. The 
little ragged bush farm he remembered with its 
rough buildings, its contracted, stump-dotted fields 
hemmed in on all sides by the woods, had given way 
to a large house, spacious stretches of field which 
pushed off the woods into an inconsiderable back- 
ground, a broad barn-yard, and capacious farm 
buildings. Prosperity was written everywhere, and 
a certain security and order. The man suffered a 
numbing sense of defeat—perhaps he had been wrong 
to come. 

Even the woodlot at the end of the lane was but 
a tame reminder of the dense segment of primeval 
forest he had known. He felt more at home there, 
however, than near the house. The sun struck down 
a little less fiercely for the parrying branches, and 
the thin grass and twigs made an agreeable carpet. 
Stopping beneath an enormous beech, he saw cut 
on its trunk the name ‘Alexander’. He studied it 
with some surprise at its comparative freshness and 
then noticed somewhat above it another and much 
older name—also ‘Alexander’. 

‘That’s funny’, he mused, staring at the two 
names, ‘I cut that top one more than thirty years 
ago. I wonder who cut the other?’ 

He paced for a time back and forth among the 
trees, and along the grassy edges of the fields and 
over the sered meadows until an airless evening 
began to darken, when he returned to the house. 
The hired man had already seated himself at the 
table. A stooped, infinitely weary little old man 
came slowly in from the barn-yard. The woman 
introduced him as her husband. 

‘Why didn’t you come in before? Didn’t you 
hear me call you?’ she asked gently, pulling out a 
chair for him. 

‘Any mail?’ was all he said. 

She turned away without giving an answer and 
he took his seat without expecting one. 

They remained at the table for some time almost 
in silence. It was too hot to eat or even to talk. 
The air rested like an ominous, stagnant weight 
upon them. Night fell like a tight-fitting lid, shutting 
out all chance of escape. 

‘You must stay here to-night’, said the 
woman. ‘It’s too hot to walk all the way to town 
and we’ve got lots of room.’ 

When the supper things had been cleared away, 
the stranger studied the house and found that part 
of it had been built as an adjunct to its predecessor 
so that one wing represented the old house he had 
known, almost in its integrity as to size and shape, 
though some improvements had been made. 

The hired man and his old master went early to 
bed, leaving the woman and her guest alone in the 
quiet dining room. A single lamp on a table cast 
pale rings of light over the walls and ceiling. 

‘I want to ask a strange favor’, the man said 
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slowly. ‘I noticed that heavy wood-box in the kitchen 
when I washed my hands. It must be the same one 
that was there when I was a boy.’ 

‘I reckon it is. We kept the old one.’ 

‘May I fill it for you to-morrow morning?’ 

‘You? Oh no, Ed’ll do it. He hates to, but he 
always does. You don’t look as if you was used to 
splittin’ wood.’ 

‘I haven’t been lately, but I used to fill that box 
every day. You see—’, he stopped in some em- 
barrassment. 

‘Go on’, she encouraged softly. He was sur- 
prised and touched by the painful eagerness of her 
look. 

‘Well, my coming here is a sort of pilgrimage. 
I’ve meant to do it for years, but somehow I’ve only 
found time now. Alexander Graham was my grand- 
father and his son who had this farm after him was 
my father, but he died before I can remember. My 
name is Alexander Graham too. My mother was 
left all alone with the farm and me, and she married 
her hired man. He was strong-willed and wanted 
the farm. I wanted to go to school, and my mother 
would have sent me, but he kept me here to work 
for him. I always had to fill the wood-box from the 
time I was big enough to carry wood.’ 

The woman leaned forward, breathlessly atten- 
tive. Outside, a little wind rustled through the dry 
shrubbery about the house, but neither noticed it. 

‘It was always a nightmare to me. Hot sultry 
days like this to struggle with a gnarly pine root 
when I was all dripping with perspiration and coated 
with dust and every muscle was aching. I couldn’t 
see anything but chores and wood ahead of me 
forever and ever. Sometimes my poor mother would 
try to break up a little herself so her husband wouldn’t 
find out I hadn’t done it. I almost hated her for 
doing that, I think, and for standing up for him. She 
wasn’t very strong. Oh my poor mother! Such a life 
as she had!’ 

‘She had you’, the woman offered faintly. 

‘No. Iran away.’ 

In a single electric movement, she stood before 
him, panting like a spent runner and lifting her worn 
hands clenched together. The sweat stood on her 
drawn face like drops of blood. 

‘Oh God! You too!’ 

Mary Q. INNES. 





A Symphony Orchestra 


orchestra in Canada. Toronto had one some 
time ago, but it was evidently found to be 
cheaper and better to import an orchestra whenever 
necessary from Philadelphia, Boston, or New York. 
It is not an easy thing to start an orchestra again, 
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and especially to make it into an instrument really 
fit for the great symphonies. But this winter a very 
interesting experiment has been tried, which should 
ultimately lead to excellent results. A number of 
professional musicians from various orchestras in 
Toronto came together and committed themselves 
to the adventure of a series of five o’clock concerts to be 
given at popular prices about once a fortnight during 
the season. They were fortunate in obtaining Mr. Von 
Kunitz’ assent to conduct, and to undertake two or 
three rehearsals for each concert. The only pre- 
liminary financial arrangements were made by an 
auxiliary committee of ladies, who secured a sufficient 
number of subscribers for the season to cover the 
regular incidental expenses. For the rest, all profits 
were to be divided into eighty-five equal shares— 
ten for the conductor and the others for the seventy- 
five members of the orchestra. 

Weare now in the middle of this series of concerts, 
and may well attempt to estimate the results so far 
achieved, and consider the experience gained. It is 
not the purpose of this article, of course, to discuss 
the quality of the orchestra or to criticize the kind 
of work which they have already done. It is perhaps 
of more importance just now to point out some of the 
difficulties which they are encountering, and to try 
and stimulate a wider sympathy and support for 
them in their endeavours. For although the concerts 
have been often worthy of very high praise, and have 
always given great pleasure to a certain number of 
people who are so keen to hear music that they will 
turn up regularly even though they get neither star 
performers nor a perfect performance, the response 
of the public has not been sufficient to give much 
encouragement to the orchestra. Of course it is 
easy to understand and explain this. Five o'clock 
is not a good time to get a big audience for a week- 
day concert, especially if it has not yet attained to 
that rank which makes it necessary for polite society 
to take notice of it. However, it is impossible to 
alter the time so long as the members of the orchestra 
are bound to continue their regular engagements else- 
where every evening in the week, unless these concerts 
could be held on Sundays in the afternoon or late 
evening. That is the customary time for the best 
symphony concerts in other countries, not less en- 
lightened and Christian—one would hope—than 
Canada; and that would obviously be the simplest 
way out of the difficulty. 

But there is a further and more serious problem. 
Even though the public is most enthusiastic, good 
audiences are only obtained and kept as a result of 
good performance. The present symphony orchestra 
has no fair chance of reaching that high standard 
to which so able and sympathetic a conductor as 
Mr. Von Kunitz could certainly raise it so long as it 
works under its present conditions. The work of an 


orchestra necessarily depends upon its rehearsals. 
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If it continues to exist it will, of course, gradually 
improve anyway, but it cannot become really efficient 
unless it is possible for it to have a sufficient number 
of regular rehearsals with all its members present. 
But professional musicians cannot be expected to do 
this for nothing; they cannot afford to do it for 
nothing. It ought to be clearly realized that a good 
symphony concert demands a great deal of time and 
work from a large number of highly-trained musicians: 
and this costs money. It is therefore unfortunately 
necessary to accept a financial committee and a 
business manager as an essential part of every good 
symphony orchestra. At first this matter is likely 
to take undue prominence unless it can be drastically 
handled. A great deal of trouble would be saved if, 
for instance, half a dozen or more wealthy people 
would meet and contribute a thousand dollars each, 
and at the same time persuade a sufficient number of 
their friends to become generous subscribers to the 
season’s concerts. But even at such a handsome 
price the present committee, representing the mem- 
bers of the orchestra, might be unwilling to sell their 
control and give themselves over into the hands of 
patrons: and one would not, indeed, willingly see a 
radical change in the character of the present experi- 
ment, which began with such fresh spontaneity and 
has been carried on with such admirable spirit. 

There is still another and perhaps a better way. 
Encouraged by the beginning that Mr. Von Kunitz’ 
orchestra has already made, let all those who are 
interested in music come together and form an 
‘Association of the Friends of Music’ to provide a 
fund and an organization to deal with this and 
other similar projects. Such an association would 
be able to say to the symphony orchestra: we will 
guarantee you sufficient support to enable you to 
give eight or ten really good concerts during next 
winter; we will consider ourselves pledged to prove 
to you that if you can provide the concerts we will 
find the audience. Such an association might well 
grow out of the present auxiliary Ladies’ Committee, 
and develop rapidly until it would naturally become 
the centre of all the musical activities of the city. 
It might be able in the course of time, for instance, 
to supply some of the things that we are most in 
need of, as, for example, a great hall not merely fit, 
but noble enough, to be the Temple of Music. But 
its most important task would be to aid in the work 
of creating a real musical public—trained by experi- 
ence, genuine and sincere in its enthusiasm, and 
unspoiled by the affectations of the pedant or the 
connoisseur. 

There are already excellent professional musicians 
in Canada; there are Academies and Conservatories 
to perform the work of teaching; and there are young 
composers whose works we ought to hear more often; 
and now there is this attempt to create a symphony 
orchestra. It will succeed just in so far as there is a 





























real musical public. By its fate we shall know 
exactly of what stuff we are made. For a symphony 
orchestra is never a gift from Heaven. When it is 
not provided by royal command, it is found only 
among those people who are worthy of it. 

HERBERT DAVIS. 





At the Sign of the Pie 


Not as long as Mr. Aldous Huxley or Mr. 

D. H. Lawrence continue writing. Mr. 
Huxley’s men dance the antic hay frantically; their 
goat feet are modern enough in all conscience, however 
old the hay may be. When I pulled out that plum 
‘I was much cheered, not to say inebriated. Mr. 
Pshaw’s manner of introducing me had made me think 
poorly of my pie and of myself. I did not feel that 
the universe was as friendly as usual. But Antic 
Hay revived all my old sense of moral superiority. 
I felt I could give nine strokes on the round to all 
his dancing satyrs and beat them in goodness. My 
amour-propre thus salved, I was able to savour the 
plum whole-heartedly. 

Few things are more delicious than the advertise- 
-ments sketched out by Mr. Boldero for Gumbril’s 
Patent Small-Clothes. It was surely one of life’s 
little ironies that Mr. Joseph Poorgrass lived too 
early to benefit by this most happy invention. ‘Have 
I ever allowed the toe of pride to be lifted against 
my hinder parts without groaning manfully that I 
question the right to do so? I inquire that query 
boldly?’ Armed, if the mixed metaphor may pass 
unchallenged, armed, I say, with Gumbril’s Patent 
Small-Clothes, how would not that manful groan 
have changed to a derisive laugh as the toe of pride 
rebounded harmlessly from Mr. Poorgrass’s nether 
end! 

One might almost suspect Mr. Lawrence and 
Mr. Huxley of literary collusion. After the expulsion 
of corporal punishment from our scheme of education 
Mr. Lawrence boldly brings it back. ‘Spank it 
soundly’, says he to the modern sentimental parent. 
Spanking stimulates the sacral ganglia. Then enter 
Mr. Huxley with the patent smallclothes and every- 
body is happy again. 

The honey-coloured, fan-shaped beard is another 
glorious idea. I ordered one at once, and intend to 
deal with Mr. Pshaw on equal terms in future. I 
understand now why he cultivates a beaver. He 
could never have written Man and Superman without 
his beard. Some qualms, however, occurred to me. 
Possibly it doesn’t always work. I am told on good 
authority that Moses was very meek. But Michael 
Angelo Buonarrotti also presents me with a Moses 


‘Mx ye fade, ye old essential candours?’ 
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whose beard is nothing less than a super-beaver. It 
would have quelled Coleman himself in his most 
Satanic mood. There is some discrepancy here. 
Possibly higher criticism may help. The meek, imberb 
Moses must be the creation of the late priestly 
tradition. The Renaissance with its Rabelaisian 
vision saw the true, bearded, indomitable superman, 
recreated him in perdurable marble. 

I do a good deal of sitting; sometimes in my 
corner, like the immortal Chelsea pensioner, ‘I sits 
and thinks, sometimes I just sits’; but just lately, 
my thinking, fertilized by Mr. Gumbril’s inventive 
genius, and conducted in comfort thanks to his 
invention, has given birth to an idea. I have con- 
ceived a new and lucrative occupation. It is not 
difficult to foresee a day when, if Mr. Lawrence 
continues to write with engaging candour concerning 
the lumbar ganglia, if Mr. Huxley’s hay becomes a 
little. more antic and the smell of his goats a little 
stronger, if Mr. Cabell’s allegories become a little 
more transparent, and Mr. Sherwood Anderson’s 
marriages multiply, the supply of these literary 
commodities may be artificially restricted, and the 
demand may greatly exceed the supply. Accordingly, 
by strict economic law, a copy of Sens and Lovers 
may come to be worth as much, and as hard to 
obtain, as a bottle of Dewar’s genuine, or ’75 port. 
Then enter the booklegzer, the god out of the machine. 
My sedentary occupation will not allow me to carry 
on the business over-sedulously myself,-so I am giving 
away the idea to my friends. 

But I foresee great profits and no small adventure 
in it. What a joy to bind within chaste but sumptu- 
ous morocco, under the decorous title of Jeremy 
Taylor’s Holy Living and Dying, the far from decorous 
Decameron! The covers, dull and sober, of Chrystal’s 
Higher Mathematics might enclose the mysterious 
symbolism of Jurgen. The unsuspecting parson from 
the country, upon asking across the counter of a 
highly reputable bookseller for a copy of Hymns 
Ancient and Modern, may shudder with righteous 
horror when he discovers that instead of ‘Onward 
Christian Soldiers’ he is confronted with a choice 
selection of ancient and modern erotic poetry. 

The cellars of the wealthy will contain book- 
shelves as well as wine-bins, while the poor man will 
have to be content with the Zoo, and such two per 
cent. thrills as may be extracted from dog-fanciers’ 
and poultry-breeders’ journals. No policeman will 
be accepted as a satisfactory guardian of the public 
weal who has not a thorough and first-hand knowledge 
of Catullus, Ovid, Rabelais, Aretino, and Flaubert at 
the least, while an inspector will have to pass a satis- 
factory examination in Greek and Persian erotic 
poetry in addition. It’s a great life if we don’t 
weaken. 

JACK HORNER. 
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The Bookshelf 


The Sin of Witchcraft 


The American Revolution, by C. H. McIlwain (Mac- 
millan, Canada; pp. 98; $2.50). 

The Revolution in Ireland 1906-1923, by W. Alison 
Phillips (Longmans; pp. xvi+327; $4.00). 

In the final winnowing of history, rebellion will 
hold an important place, and it will be interesting 
one day to discuss whether any creative people has 
advanced without this painful experience. Be that 
as it may, we can sometimes afford to remember 
January, 1649 in England, and 1837-8 in Canada. 
The great difficulties, however, in writing such a 
history will lie in tracing the causes of revolt. At the 
moment, rebels exaggerate their claims, while their 
opponents meet them with minimizing contempt. 
In America lay, on the one hand, extraordinary rhe- 
torical conceptions of freedom, natural rights, and 
human equality—to which the slave-trade com- 
promise, the Indian wars, and the legal warpings of 
the Fourteenth Amendment give the lie; on the other, 
lay the snobbish and contemptuous idea that only a 
mean and despicable people could dream of refusing 
to accept the Imperial laws in paying for the Seven 
Years’ War. In Ireland there has been much of the 
same phenomenon. A past has been idealized in 
uniform terms, and a sense of superior mission has 
robbed the present of its realities, while Anglo-Saxon 
perversity issued in alternating tyranny and con- 
ciliation, as in Lower Canada from 1818 to 1836, 
but welcomed the Irish graves in the Peninsular, in 
South Africa, in Gallipoli. 

These two books may well be studied side by 
side. They deal with the same fundamental problem 
and disclose the same issues. In addition, they 
afford a contrast in historical work. Professor 
MclIlwain is the distinguished author of The High 
Court of Parliament, and his latest volume is in 
reality a chapter of that book. We believe that it is 
the most important and valuable interpretation of 
the American Revolution that has yet appeared. It 
is a profound satisfaction to get behind Professor 
Van Tyne’s piled up commonplaces, behind Professor 
Egerton’s undergraduate lectures to deeper meanings. 
The very shortness of Professor McIlwain’s book is 
full of significance. Fundamentals need no bush. 
With quiet restraint, with praiseworthy reserve, 
with wide knowledge, he gives us, as it were, a for- 
mula which explains all the issues, and it is as crisp 
as a patristic sentence dealing with human depravity. 
The colonists owed allegiance only to the Crown. 
They protested their loyalty to the royal prerogative. 
They knew nothing of that new-fangled by-product 
of the revolution of 1688—the legislative supremacy 
of the British Parliament. Professor MclIlwain 
brings out the history in admirable clearness. He 
begins in 1651, when, on the crown’s ‘decease’, the 
Plantations, Ireland, the Isle of Man, and the Channel 
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Islands were annexed to the Parliament of the realm 
of the people of England. The first great Navigation 
Act has a preamble which is the commentary on a 
new situation. Parallel with the American history 
runs that of Ireland. We see it in Molyneux’s 
magnificent protest—ardent supporter though he 
was of William III; we see it in Swift; we see it in 
the proud claims against the Irish Declaratory Act 
of 1719—an act identical with the American Act 
later on. This parallel is brought out with great 
clearness. 

After the Revolution—two strange things hap- 
pened. The student cannot fail to note the terms 
of the oath in the Constitutional Act of 1791: the 
provinces of Canada were ‘dependent on and be- 
longing to’ England—the new principle of Imperial 
Parliamentary Sovereignty. On the other hand, the 
issue is conceded in Ireland with the creation of 
Grattan’s parliament. 

We doubt whether Professor Phillips has grasped 
the parallel. In facts, he may be quite correct, but 
we believe his book will join much of the correct— 
but false—history which appeared on the English 
side and on the American side during the Revolution. 
He has taken the exaggerated attitude to which we 
have referred. We are all the sorrier in this belief, as 
Trinity College, Dublin, cannot afford to allow an 
ununderstanding professor to interpret Irish history. 
Mr. Phillips does not bring to his work the Irishman’s 
intuition. He tries to write calmly. In many 
respects he succeeds. There is, however, no attempt 
to get to the simplicity of a fundamental issue. He 
is not constitutionally fitted for his task. Wells and 
Marlowe’s History of the Irish Rebellion of 1916 is 
infinitely superior to his work. 

We might illustrate our criticism. We do not 
profess to dispute his authorities, although only an 
Englishman could take at anything like their face 
value the Confidential Intelligence Notes of the police 
inspectors. An elementary acquaintance with Irish 
history would have made him as suspicious of this 
source as historians are of Henry VIII’s monastic 
visitation reports. However that may be, he opens 
his book by saying that, when Sinn Fein was organized 
in 1904 by Arthur Griffith, the overthrow of British 
Rule in Ireland was its main object. That is simply 
not true. Sinn Fein was not republican in 1904, and 
it laid down as its primary political aim the restora- 
tion of the Constitution of 1782—which was in 
reality an American victory. Mr. Phillips misses 
an age long history. He practically thinks in terms 
of mother country, mercantilism, the old colonial 
theory. We wonder how the Irish Free State will 
learn ‘the status of Canada’, which is now hers, if 
her professional historians become virtual pamphle- 
teers. 

Again, shall we ever explain the history of 1914-16 
unless we get all the facts? Could John Redmond 
pledge the Irish people to the war? Mr. Phillips is 
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well read in contemporary journals. He has said 
nothing of the parliamentary crisis over Home Rule 
in 1914 in its most important issue which is this— 
did the Crown refuse assent unless an amending bill 
followed? The English newspapers publicly said 
that this was so. Lord Courtney told the House of 
Lords on July 20, 1914 that there was ‘something 
like a supersession of parliament’. Lord Halsbury, 
who had sat on the woolsack for seventeen years, had 
already declared in The Times (November 6, 1913) 
that it was ‘all nonsense to talk about the King’s 
veto being abolished’. There was thus created a 
mentality of which Mr. Phillips takes no serious 
account. The matter did not stop in Ireland. A 
distinguished Australian historian—not an Irishman— 
has explained the failure of the conscription vote 
there as due to the belief among a vast body of 
Australians—not merely those of Irish descent— 
that there had been sinister back-door movements in 
these Irish issues, which touched the constitutional 
fundamentals. The Irish believed, as the Americans 
believed, that constitutional conventions had been 
attacked—the belief ended in both cases in Revolu- 
tion. The Americans were driven from their mag- 
nificent protests of loyalty to George III to the 
revolutionary Declaration of Independence; and Sinn 
Fein was driven from its constitutional platform into 
that of open rebellion. However, rebellion is as ‘the 
sin of witchcraft’. For witchcraft alone can explain 
the decay of royal power in England, the phenomenal 
growth of the United States, the coming of ‘radical 
George’, Lord Durham, to Canada, and the sublime 
oration of President Cosgrave at the League of 
Nations, when, before the peoples of the earth, he 
hushed ‘the battle hymn of hate’, and solemnly 
accepted the place given the Irish Free State in 
the Commonwealth and in the world. The price 
paid for progress is terrible: crimes strew the pages 
of the history of liberty—we do not, however, serve 
the cause of good-will if we hide perversity and 
stupidity behind the barrage of licence and terror 
which, alas, are too often their ghastly progeny. 


Fiction 
Antic Hay, by Aldous Huxley (Chatto & Windus; 
pp. 328; 7/6). 

We greatly admire the motto on the title-page. 

It is from Marlowe: 
Thy men like satyrs grazing on the lawns 
Shall with their goats’ feet dance the antic hay. 

The reader is thus assured that a misprint for 
‘Attic Hay’ has not occurred, and advised what sort 
of book to expect. We may as well say at once that 
Antic Hay is that sort of book. But it is much 
besides, and vastly well worth reading. Like Chrome 
Yellow, it rings with echoes of Mr. Shaw, Mr. Max 
Beerbohm, and the Oxford Union; but what echoes 
could be more stimulating and more up to date? 
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It is intensely a book of to-day. All the parodies 
of conversation, of criticism, of scientific points of 
view, have that sort of brilliance which tarnishes 
quickly, but certainly adds to the gaiety of the 
present. Like Chrome Yellow again, the pitch is 
not invariably sustained, though it is a distinct 
advance on the earlier book. 

The principal thread of the story consists of 
the amorous adventures of Gumbril. The second 
of these is serious and ideal, and forms a point of 
focus for the whole series. The first is purely frivo- 
lous; the third a sad, cynical, and tedious affair, on 
which we leave him. At one point, while The Third 
Lady is wearily sleeping on a sofa, Gumbril sustains 
a soothing monologue for hours, in the course of 
which he manages to utter all the most usual opinions 
of the civilized world upon every subject. Even 
better satire is the discourse of Boldero on advertising 
methods. (The article to be advertised is air-padded 
breeches.) 

‘We'll have to talk very scientifically about the great 
lumbar ganglia—if there are such things, which I really 
don’t pretend to know. We'll even talk almost mystically 
about the ganglia. You know that sort of ganglion 
philosophy? Very interesting it is, sometimes, I think. 
We could put in a lot about the dark, powerful sense-life, 
sex-life, instinct-life which is controlled by the lumbar 
ganglia. How important it is they shouldn’t be 
damaged. That already our modern conditions of 
civilization tend unduly to develop the intellect and the 
thoracic ganglia controlling the higher emotions.’ 

Which opens a possible commercial career for 
Mr. D. H. Lawrence. 

Gumbril is blessed with a circle of very vivid 
friends; Coleman, whose genius is for blasphemy; 
Merceptan, who carries Paris everywhere with him 
as Satan carries hell; Lypiatt, the painter-poet- 
musician. Lypiatt is unsparingly handled. Our 
portrait of him—rather like one of his own pictures, 
in the style of a poster advertising absinthe—is still 
superb. In contrast to this group is Shearwater, the 
physiologist. His severe grammarian-attitude implies 
a criticism of their philosophy of pleasure, but as a 
husband he is ridiculous, and as the subject of experi- 
ments in perspiration he loses all the dignity of 
research. 

In the figures of Shearwater and the Second Lady 
and certain of the Unemployed, one suspects the 
presence of a serious idea; still more so in the final 
chapter. There science is made somehow obscene, as 
obscenity has throughout been made scientific. But 
let us not go about to consider this novel as a piece 
of thought, for that would be deeply disappointing. 
Let us take it for what it so brilliantly is. 

Readers of Shakespeare are often amazed at the 
mass of legal information that the public of his day 
apparently possessed. Readers of Antic Hay three 
centuries hence will wonder at the knowledge of 
physiology that was general among all classes of our 
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society. But we hope there will be no readers then, 
for what an exhausting quantity of notes they would 
require! 


The Riddle and Other Tales, by Walter de la Mare 
(Macmillan; pp. 290; $2.50). 

The Riddle and Other Tales are stories slight and 
musical and laid in a world of their own, full of candle- 
lighted drawing-rooms where frail gracious ladies en- 
tertain with small cakes a lonely little boy. In nearly 
all of them appears a sensitive, solitary child, who in 
his hours of serious play explores the mysteries of 
madness, of the supernatural, or of grown-up passions 
and jealousies. In most of them the thread of narrative 
is frail and fine, the characters indistinct ; the vignettes 
of description—twilight interiors and poetic landscapes 
—most arresting. 

The best of the stories are ‘Seaton’s Aunt’ and 
‘The Riddle’. The latter is a brief and exquisite excur- 
sion into that atmosphere which is peculiar to Mr. de la 
Mare, a blend of Mother Goose and de Quincey. A 
frieze-like arrangement of figures, seven children and a 
grandmother, moves upstairs and downstairs and into 
my lady’s chamber, against a curtain of suggested 
mystery, of allegory and vague terror. The favorite 
accessories are there—the old house, the elm-tree, and 
the stars against the window, the frisk of a mouse be- 
hind the wainscot, sweet smells of pot-pourri, softened 
laughter, and the clinking of cups. 

The effect of ‘Seaton’s Aunt’ is very different, ex- 
cept for its note of terror. This is a study of a power- 
ful and sinister character, whether actuated by malice 
or madness we cannot be sure. Unlike the other longer 
tales it is told with great economy. Every description 
of Miss Seaton’s surroundings illuminates her dreadful 
personality; every conversation reveals her, or her 
victim. The irony of her ambiguous politeness, which 
may or may not conceal unthinkable threats, is posi- 
tively chilling. Not less so are her open expressions 
of menace, which Withers, the independent observer, 
essays to treat as cheap melodrama, while poor Seaton 
cowers piteously before them, broken by long subjec- 
tion. Miss Seaton plays Beethoven, and the music 
‘brooded on the air, disillusioned, charged with mock- 
ery and bitterness—’ and afterward 
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I turned very cautiously and looked at the musician, 

She was leaning forward a little over the keys so that 

at the approach of my cautious glance she had but to 

turn her face into the thin flood of moonlight for every 

feature to become distinctly visible. And so, with the 

tune abruptly terminated, we steadfastly regarded one 

another, and she broke into a chuckle of laughter. 

With these gradual cautious glances, sudden laughs 

and sudden silences, with the help of a magenta parasol 
and of rat-poison, she grows most odiously distinct. 


Love and Other Stories, by Anton Chekhov, from the 
Russian by Constance Garnett (Macmillan; pp. 
306 ; $2.25). 

This volume completes the American edition of 
Mrs. Garnett’s translation of the Tales of Chekhov. 
The thirteen volumes might be an answer to an examin- 
ation question: “Write down all that you know about 
real people’. 

Chekhov seems to be always inspired by an 
extraordinarily penetrating observation. Story after 
story gives ‘all that he knows’ and no more. Again and 
again he stops short, apparently because he did not 
know what happened next. He does not follow the 
typically English method of conceiving a character and 
then arranging action and setting accordingly, but he 
flashes a searchlight on a bit of life, and gets all he 
can from the knowledge so gained. In almost every 
story we are held by the equal interest of character 
and action. We want to know what people do, and 
why they do it, and as often as not we are only partly 
enlightened on both questions. What an absorbing 
interest there must have been in every human contact 
to this remarkable man. Our great English novelists 
owe very much of their power to an intense self- 
knowledge. Very many of their greatest works are 
in some sense autobiographies. But there is little trace 
of autobiography in Chekhov. Here and there he 
moves among the men and women of his world, win- 
ning everyone’s confidence up to a certain point, but 
never pretending to understand them fully, and never 
doing them the injustice of judging them by himself. 
He never finds two men alike, and sees no reason why 
he should. 

This last volume is on the whole lighter in charac- 
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BYRON IN ENGLAND 


Sanne iah SO RORONN ois 56 cosas bie Se Sas @ ose ROT OCR es 


OER RETO COTE COL Ce EY CR EEC Ere $6.00 


The interest in Byron increases steadily as the centenary of his death, which occurs in April, approaches. This study of Byron, 
his fame and after-fame, by the professor of English Literature in Bryn Mawr College, is unique and replete with fascinating recountings 
and incident. Of few writers can such a remarkable record of permanent popularity be exhibited. 


Memories and Friends 
INO AGO Nis ohio: o beer dus bs eoeleke Soares $5.00 


This volume includes personal recollections of well-known figures 
such as Ruskin and Henry James, and of certain familiar Eton 
and Windsor personalities, Dr. Warre, Mr. Edward Austin Leigh, 
Dr. S. A. Donaldson, Mrs. Warre Cornish, Mr. J. D. Bourchier, 
Lady Ponsonby and Mrs. Oliphant. Among others also included 
are Mr. Thomas Hare, Mr. Howard Sturgis, Mr. O. C. Waterfield, 
the well-known private schoolmaster, and Mr. C. Fairfax Murray, 
the great art-collector. 


The author has included portraits not only of those who played 
a great part in the world, but also of those who, with great and 
attractive gifts, live more secluded lives. 


The Evolution and Progress of Mankind 


PROFESSOR HERMANN KLAATSCH....... $8.00 


Recent discoveries have sharpened the always wide-spread 
interest in early man. We now know so much, in fact, that 
“dim ages’’ is becoming a wrong phrase. Professor Klaatsch 
gives us a comprehensive and fascinating picture of the whole 
period of development. 


His book is not merely a catalogue of “finds” but a picture of 
living and dead primitive man. More than a hundred selected 
illustrations and plates supplement the clear style of Professor 
Klaatsch. The book has the added appeal of interest for the 
general public as well as for the scholarly mind. 
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ter than many of its predecessors. It contains nothing 
comparable with ‘The Duel’, or “The Darling’. But 
most of the stories are characteristic of their author in 
their peculiar ironic sympathy. Perhaps this is the 
key to Chekhov. Other ironists write as if their 
characters were their victims, and they themselves 
were as gods. They wish to dissociate themselves from 
their own creations. But Chekhov’s irony never lets 
us forget the common humanity of author, creation, 
and reader. He can be ironical without being a judge, 
and sympathetic without losing his critical detachment. 

Mrs. Garnett must have taken endless delight in 
her work of translation, and all English-reading lovers 
of literature will be for ever grateful to her. 


Land and Sea Tales for Boys and Girls, by Rudyard 
Kipling (Gundy; pp. vii+322; $1.75). 

Twenty, or even fifteen, years ago there would 
have been few who did not pick up ‘a new Kipling’ 
with a thrill of expectation. But times have changed 
and Mr. Kipling has not—neither is he one of those 
who stand outside of time. He is a Victorian Im- 
perialist still, bowing before the old gods—King and 
Country—while the world is moving towards a wider 
faith. Yet even the few who still worship with him 
will regret that he has consented to publish this book. 
They will look in vain for the old vigour and vivid 
narrative which turned his Imperial sentiment into 
racy tales. Still less is there any trace of that intimate 
love of the soil and its people, that feeling for the native 
tradition, which gives him his surest claim to a place 
in English literature and endeared him to believer and 
heretic alike. Puck of Pook’s Hill raises no echo here. 

One cannot escape the impression that these tales 
and poems were written or dug up at the earnest 
solicitation of the publishers. ‘Stalky’ was the first 
of its series, but ‘for some reason or other was never 
put into the book’; another story ‘was written 
several years before the war’. The former would 
certainly have been the weakest chapter in Stalky 
and Co., and the latter, ‘The Parable of Boy Jones’, 
is a thoroughly bad story whether signed by Mr. 
Kipling or anyone else. When will the flagging author 
learn, like Mr. Housman, to write his ‘Fancy’s Knell’ 
and boldly fling the pen away?—‘ Farewell Rewards 
and Fairies’. 


A Son at the Front, by Edith Wharton (Copp Clark; 
pp. 426; $2.00). 

Here is another instance of a phenomenon which 
is becoming more and more common in modern fiction 
—a second-rate and mediocre book by a powerful and 
distinguished writer. Mrs. Wharton is not only one 
of the best American novelists, but also one of the best 
Anglo-Saxon woman novelists at present living. A 
Son at the Front gives no indication of earlier achieve- 
ment. Not a character in the book ‘comes alive’; in 
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fact they are not real people at all, but only embodi- 
ments of abstract qualities, and to study the reactions 
of such embodiments to any subject is likely to be un- 
remunerative. Certainly the subject of American 
reactions to the war remains as obscure as ever, even, 
perhaps, a little more obscure by reason of the envelop- 
ing cloud of sentimentality which Mrs. Wharton has 
flung over her stage. To those who have read The 
Reef, Tales of Men and Ghosts and Ethan Frome it 
may be interesting, though disquieting, to see the depths 
of banality to which a subtle and discriminating writer 
can fall; to others, the book will be unrelievedly dull. 


Canadiana 


The Turn of the Year, by Frederick Philip Grove 
(McClelland and Stewart; pp. 237; $2.00). 

It is probably quite misleading to say that Mr. 
Grove is a naturalist and meteorologist, with the 
pathetic fallacy as his creed, but such is the impression 
left by both his published books. This second one, 
with its setting still in northern Manitoba, marks, I 
think, a distinct advance on the first. The frame- 
work is practically the same, a series of essays bound 
loosely together by a seasonal sequence, still con- 
nected, but much less definitely, with a series of 
road trips. Within this seasonal framework there 
are three charming little vignettes, glimpses at the 
rural spring, summer, and autumn of two simple 
lives; the second sketch quite Hamsunesque, the 
third somewhat sentimental, but not the less true. 
The interpretative poetry, the minute and scientific 
observation of Over Prairie Trails, strike one just 
as impressively in this book, and the same remarkable 
sense of word values. Mr. Grove seems to rely more 
on the actual pictorial content of the individual 
word than on structure, and the closeness of applica- 
tion which this method requires from the reader 
draws attention inevitably to any unevenness in 
style, as does probably, too, the very distinction of 
the writer’s general style. Such unevenness, of 
rather frequent occurrence in the other book, is 
much less in evidence in The Turn of the Year. The 
moody bitterness, too, which expected no under- 
standing appreciation from us, and announced this 
lack of expectation, is noticeably absent. There are 
still two criticisms which will probably be made. 
The author is a born educationist, and cannot help 
teaching sometimes when we are not anxious to be 
taught. The second ground for objection may arise 
partly from this, partly from the intensity of Mr. 
Grove’s absorption in the details of nature as well 
as in its general effects. Whatever be the cause, 
there is in places a fatiguing minuteness of sustained 
description which calls for dilution with incident, 
and which conveys, rightly or wrongly, an impression 
of repetition. It is this that helps to make the 
vignettes, the sower, the harvester, the lost calf so 
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‘Volumes we prize above a dukedom”’ 


THESE ARE GOOD BOOKS THESE ARE MACMILLAN BOOKS 


JOURNAL OF MARIE LENERU: Translated by William Aspinwall Bradley. $3.00. 
An unforgettable human document, written by a woman wise, witty and absolutely sincere. For the reflective and contemplative 
mind there is much food for thought in this volume. 


THE CULTIVATED EVERGREENS: Edited by L. H. Bailey. $9.00. 
Wouldn’t you like a book which would give all the information about evergreen trees? The growing of evergreens is now so much 
in vogue that this book will be of special value to those who are responsible for the planting of parks, gardens and reservations and the 


re-foresting of land. 


AS THEY ARE: FRENCH POLITICAL PORTRAITS. Translated by Winifred Katzin. $2.50. 

The anonymous etcher of these profiles is a Frenchman but the types he portrays are those of the eternal politician. The peace 
of Europe, all hopes of a real settlement, lie in the hands of France. It is, therefore, essential that we understand just who are the men 
that directly or indirectly control French policy. Here they are, each ‘‘in his habit as he lives.” 


A SECOND SCRAP BOOK: By George Saintsbury. $2.50. 

Mr. Saintsbury’s first SCRAP BOOK met with such an enthusiastic welcome that he has been encouraged to follow it with A 
SECOND SCRAP BOOK. His recollections range from the Oxford of sixty years ago, to which he devotes a series of nine charming 
sketches, to memories of Henry Irving’s acting and W. P. Ker’s conversations. This is distinctly a winter book, to be enjoyed before 
the fireside with pipe in mouth. 


THE OLD AND THE NEW GERMANY: By John F. Coar. $2.50. 
The author of this book has here produced the keenest and most reliable account of German conditions and affairs before, during 
and after the war, that has appeared in English. 


THE DOG AND THE DUCK: By Arthur Machen. $2.60. 
A charming book of essays in the Dickens manner; a volume which represents Mr. Machen in his happiest and most casual mood. 


FAIRFAX: By Carl Sternheim. $7.50. 


Carl Sternheim is widely known as one of the most original and iconoclastic of the younger novelists. This is a limited edition 
of his amusing burlesque, a sardonic satire on contemporary Europe. The book is designed by Frederick W. Goudy. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 








St. Martin’s House - . . Toronto 




















WILBERFORCE: A NARRATIVE. By R. Coupland.................... 0. ccc ccc ccc cece eee n eee been eeeenee 





OXFORD BOOKS 


A biography that brings to light the many-sided nature of the man who is known solely for the part he played in the aboli- 
tion of the Slave Trade. Professor Coupland is a Fellow of All Souls, and Professor of Colonial History in the University 
of Oxford. 


SOURCES AND DOCUMENTS ILLUSTRATING THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 1764-1788. Selected and edited 
Led. 0. OE a eee arene A eRe Vee NCY ne min Penn en AR Ree eto.) eee we on emt cere ae 3.00 

‘The plan of this book is to include (a) all the absolutely essential documents, such as the Declaration of Independence 
and the Federal Constitution, (6) the more important acts, resolves, state constitutions, royal instructions, etc., not easily 
obtainable elsewhere, (c) samples of the more human varieties of source material, such as debates, letters, pamphlets, 
Indian relations, and frontier petitions, which illustrate and often influenced public opinion.’—From the Preface. 
A “source book”’ of the American Revolution comparable in extent and excellence to the classic work done for other periods 
of history by Stubbs, Gardiner and Prothero. 


THE POEMS, ENGLISH AND LATIN, of LORD HERBERT OF CHERBURY........ A Pe aD ET 3.50 
Edited with an Introduction, Textual Notes, Commentary and Appendixes by G. C. Moore Smith. 
ROMAN HOME LIFE AND RELIGION. By H. L. Rogers and T. R. Harloy....................0 cece ceecceceeeeees 1.60 


The aim of this book is to give a view, through ancient literature itself, of certain important aspects of Roman home life 
and religion. It may be used either as a Reader (being partly in Latin and partly in English it forms a useful pendant to the 
Clarendon Latin and Greek Series) or for the general study of the various sides of social life. 


AND SO AD INFINITUM. (The Life of Insects.) By the Brothers Capek. Theatre edition....................... 15 


Translated from the Czech by Paul Selver and adapted for the English stage by Nigel Playfair and Clifford Bax. An 
example of Czecho-Slovakian drama as outstanding as ‘R.U.R.’. First produced in London, May, 1923. 
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welcome. Still, as long as Mr. Grove can give us 
such epics of movements in the heavens as in the 
latter part of ‘Woods in June’, we can gladly forgive 
him his explanation of why the lower parts of horizon 
clouds are straight, and we shall even read through 
his botanical enumerations. 


Thrown In, by Newton MacTavish (Macmillan; 
pp. ix +196; $1.50). 

One is almost disarmed by the title of this 
volume of humorous essays, but is rendered aggres- 
sive again by the eulogistic introduction. Dr. Logan 
would have us believe that the sketches are good 
literature, and that the humour in them is original. 
It is doubtful if Mr. MacTavish will take so seriously 
this easy, if not careless, swinging style of his, and 
surely the humour, while a welcome relief to the 
boisterous exuberance of Mr. Leacock, is not at all 
original. The turns of expression, the whimsicality, 
the very anecdotes are all taken bodily from the lips 
of the people whom he portrays. That is the charm 
of the book. If we are not called upon to admire 
it as literature, we can love it much as authentic life. 
It is the kindliest and truest portrayal, that the 
present reviewer has read, of the surface of life in 
country and village Ontario of thirty years ago. There 
is a wealth of detail in such sketches as ‘The Two 
Albums’ that must induce a reminiscent mood in 
the most hardened city dweller. Sometimes there is 
real interpretation, although this often slips over 
into unsafe sentimentality, as at the very end of 
‘The Agnostic’. 


Baptiste Larocque, by Paul A. W. Wallace (Musson; 
pp. 129; $1.50). 

This is a delightful collection of legends of French 
Canada. Since several of the stories have appeared 
in THE CANADIAN ForvuM, our readers will be familiar 
with the ‘Uncle Remus’ method of dialect narration 
by the old conteur to the small boy, employed very 
effectively by Mr. Wallace. While the stories will 
be very welcome to those interested in folk-lore, 
they should appeal to all who have kept heart and 
imagination young. One cannot help indulging 
the hope that this little collection may stimulate the 
gathering together and publishing of the more 
elusive and rapidly diminishing store of folk-lore 
among English-speaking Canadians. 


Verses 


Shepherd's Purse, by Florence Randal Livesay 
(Macmillan, Canada; pp. 65; $1.50). 

The Garden of the Sun, by A. E.S. Smythe (Macmillan, 
Canada; pp. 81; $1.50). 

The Song of Israfel and other Poems, by Marian 
Osborne (Macmillan, Canada; pp. 67; $1.75). 

Lyrics from the Hills, by A. S. Bourinot (James Hope, 

Ottawa; pp. 40). 








Here and there in Shepherd’s Purse we find 
humorous, kindly observation of character which 
convinces and satisfies. It is there in ‘Woodcraft’, 
and in ‘Fairy Flax’ which is the pick of the volume. 
The pieces which attempt a deeper feeling achieved 
less. One could wish for more snatches of the former 
type which Mrs. Livesay might clip here and there 
out of her prose sketches and trim into verse form. 

The Garden of the Sun is strongly reminiscent of 
A. E. in its philosophy and the quality of its vision. 
The lines lack the sharpness which in some sense 
all good poetry must have, whether it be sharpness 
of thought, or of eye, or of emotion. Here it is the 
thought that comes nearest to precision, but it is the 
thought of a school, not of an individual. The same 
vagueness of feeling runs through The Song of Israfel. 

Lyrics from the Hills touch deplorable depths. 
Academic censure is sometimes not out of place and 
when it strikes the stanza, 


Radiant is the beauty 

That dwelleth with the dawn, 
Radiant as the beauty 

Of ancient Tyre, Sidon, 


it is only silent because it is reduced to speechlessness. 


Miscellaneous 


Costs and Profits: Their Relation to Business Cycles, 
by H. B. Hastings (Houghton-Mifflin; pp. x+ 
168 ; $2.50). 

This is the third of the series of monographs 
issued by the Pollak Foundation. It deals with the 
problem of the business cycle from the point of view 
of the relation of purchasing power to production. 
Broadly speaking, the question asked is, why are pro- 
ducers unable, at a time of oncoming depression, to 
dispose of the goods they have on hand or that are 
still in process of manufacture? Something unfore- 
seen has happened, because the demand for goods has 
slackened, and where the producers have looked for 
increased sales they find their products left on their 
hands. 

The answer that Mr. Hastings gives is that the 
value of goods produced, at the current retail price 
level, far exceeds the flow of purchasing power from 
permanent sources. That is to say, the consumer’s 
power to pay the prices asked for the goods he wants 
at last cracks under the strain; there is what is popu- 
larly and inaccurately termed a ‘buyer’s strike’, not 
from lack of willingness to pay, but from sheer lack of 
ability. Again, it is asked, how does this lack of ability 
to pay arise? The answer given is that the producers 
fail to distribute their earnings to the public, while 
receiving the public’s money for their goods and while 
constantly raising the prices which they charge to the 
public. This failure to give back purchasing power to 
the public arises from the fact that at times of rapid 
expansion producers use all the money they earn to 
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Queen’s Quarterly 





The magazine for readers of THE 
CANADIAN Forum. $1.50 per 
annum, post free. Send cheque 
to Queen’s Quarterly, Queen’s 
University, Kingston, Ontario. 
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Story or Photoplay. 


and rejected—not for lack of literary merit—simply because 
I'll revise 
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consideration; rates reasonable; privacy guaranteed. 
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EMPIRE REVIEW 


Every thinking man and woman throughout 
the King’s Dominions should read THE EMPIRE 
REVIEW, the leading monthly journal of the 


Empire. It contains literary, scientific, sporting 

and financial sections. January contributions 

include: 

1. The Truth of the Baldwin Debacle—By an 
M.P. 

2. Harnessing the Atom—Sir Oliver Lodge, 
F.R.S. 


3. Romance of Christian Missions in North and 
Central Africa—The Rt. Rev. Bishop of 
Egypt and the Sudan. 


4. “Old’”’ Joynes—A. C. Benson, C.V.O., LL.D. 
5. The Blind Chanoine—Viola Garvin. 
6. Ariosto (Part I)—J. W. Mackail, M.A., LL.D. 


7. “In an Indian Bazaar’? (Poem)—Geoffrey 
Dearmer. 


8. Empire Aspects of Foreign Policy—Richard 
Jebb. 

9. The Hero of ‘A Novel Without a Hero’’— 
Odette St Lys. 


10. The War Cabinet Secretariat (Part II)— 
Clement Jones, C.B. 


11. Empire Currency: A Reply to the Economic 
Conference—J. F. Darling, C.B.E. 


12. Etched in Moonlight (Part I)—James Stephens 


13. Recent Advances in Science—Prof. J. Arthur 
Thomson, M.A., LL.D. 
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enlarge their resources and increase their stocks of 
goods in anticipation of further rises in selling prices, 
the benefit of which they hope to gain in the near 
future. In other words they are turning back all their 
profits into the business again, and not paying them out 
as dividends to their shareholders, thus giving back to 
the public the purchasing power to buy further goods. 
Again, speculative buying for future rises is the cause 
of tying up still further amounts of capital, all taken 
from the pockets of the buying public, and this at a 
time when costs are rapidly rising and the expense of 
living and doing business is growing out of all propor- 
tion to the ability of the people to sustain them. To 
sum up Mr. Hastings’ argument in a word, there is a 
lag in the flow of money; it gets held up by the pro- 
ducers in order to be used for further production, with 
the inevitable result that purchasing power is unable 
to keep pace with production. 

Such is a summary of the argument of the book. 
Mr. Hastings, like a wise man, does not give any 
remedies; his task is merely explanatory. The illus- 
trations from authentic sources of the use of profits 
by corporations to increase production are clear and 
much to the point. For one thing we are grateful to 
the author; he has pointed out with a force that must 
carry a good deal of conviction that the trouble arises 
not so much from over-production as from a failure of 
purchasing power. To this conclusion those who are 
patiently investigating the phenomena of the economic 
cycle are inevitably drawn. Mr. Hastings has shown 
one way in which purchasing power may be curtailed ; 
he may not have revealed the whole cause, but at least 
he has made a valuable contribution to the problem. 


Roman Britain, by R. G. Collingwood, F.S.A. (Oxford, 
‘The World’s Manuals’; pp. 104; 75c.). 

Roman Britain is a volume worthy of this ad- 
mirable series. The broad sanity of its conclusions, 
the conspicuous intimacy of its knowledge, and its 
eminent readableness make it worth adding to the 
library of the expert and of the uninitiated. Very 
few people in Britain have any idea of the range and 
interest of recent archaeological work in their own 
country, and visitors from this continent often fail 
to realize that the traveller who only knows England 
may yet put himself very easily in visual contact 
with the civilization which is at the roots of all our 
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culture. Kipling (admirably corrected here), Mase- 
field, and but a few others have touched on the great 
story of the Roman phase of British life; Tacitus in 
his brilliant Agricola answers few of the questions 
the modern reader wishes to ask; the mighty Julius is, 
for a writer of his calibre, rather ‘sketchy’; the dumb 
appeal of walls and forts, of decorative pottery, of 
brooches, of statuary, of floor-mosaics in remote 
country houses ‘beautifully situated w#th central- 
heating’, all this interest and beauty ought not to 
be forgotten by the wayfarer in search of what is off 
the tourists’ trodden round and, at the same time, 
of real value and interest. Mr. Collingwood’s book 
is designed to give a sound point of view to the 
investigator and at the same time to lead him into 
the right quarters for his studies. In a good book 
the chapter on Romano-British is outstanding. 


Gods of Modern Grub Street, Impressions of contempo- 
rary authors, by A. St. John Adcock and E. O. 
Hoppé (Musson; pp. 327; $2.50). 

An excellent series of popular, but shrewd and 
well-informed, characterizations of living authors; 
it should be of real interest to the non-professional 
student of good reading. There are queer omissions 
and inclusions, to be sure: Conrad is not there, and 
Farnol is. But on the whole the writers are those 
that naturally come to the lips. 

The photographs double the value of the book, 
if indeed, they are not the best part of it. The 
Hardy is the best we have seen, and all are uncom- 
monly good. This book can be heartily recom- 
mended to those who are feeling their way upwards 
to good, contemporary books, yet lack a sense of 
guidance and security. 


Talks on Education, by E. A. Hardy (Macmillan, 
Canada; pp. 101; $1.25). 

These Talks are reprinted from the Saturday 
editions of The Toronto Globe. Newspaper articles 
are almost certain to be of an ephemeral character 
and these are no exception to the rule. Only here 
and there does one find a discussion which may have 
permanent value. Formal discipline runs throughout 
the series. Ontario schools are good because Ontario 
boys enlisted so freely in the late war. Disciplinary 
values of studies are in the ‘not proven’ class; while 
most of us would wish for more convincing proof 
than the evidence of enlistments provides. 
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Tea in Europe 


Tea did not find its way into Europe 
until the middle of the sixteenth century. In 
1657 the first tea house was established, and 
from that time onward, the popularity of tea 
grew steadily among the well-to-do classes. 
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chase the finest tea sold in Canada—the 
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Trade and Industry! 
I—The Gold Standard 


HE rise in the premium on American funds, in 
ii the first few days of the month, to a little 
more than three per cent. raises once more the 
question when Canada may hope to return to the 
gold basis. 

When our funds touched par in New York, in 
the last week of September, 1922, it was hoped, and 
by some confidently supposed, that the return to 
the gold basis was a matter of months, or perhaps, 
at most, of a year or two. The sag in exchange rates 
which followed, with its long oscillation around two 
per cent. and the subsequent change to three, has 
shown that such hopes were badly founded. 

Writing in these columns not many months 
ago (THE CANADIAN Forum, February, 1923) Pro- 
fessor B. K. Sandwell still clung to the notion that 
an early resumption of gold payments was possible. 
It was only during the sessions of the Select Com- 
mittee on Banking (House of Commons, Ottawa, 
1923) that the difficulty foreseen by the bankers 
was made clear to the small public which cares for 
these things, and the comparative remoteness of 
this prospect appeared to the lay view. 

As is well known, the means by which, during 
the war, the Canadian currency was inflated, is the 
War Finance Act of 1914, still on the statute book, 
together with proclamations which it legalized. 

The chief effects of these proclamations were, 
firstly, the suspension of free exchange as between 
gold and Dominion Notes; secondly, the borrowing 
by the Banks, from the Federal Government, of 
Dominion Notes on an increasing scale—against, of 
course, the pledge of suitable securities; and thirdly, 
the use of the new Dominion Notes, which were 
added in large blocks to the central Gold Reserve, 
as a means of increasing accordingly the bank note 
circulation, which is the chief monetary medium of 
Canada. 

The severing of the links that bound the value 
of our paper money to the bullion value of the gold 
dollar, coupled with a steadily growing demand for 
credit in order to finance the war and subsequent 
demobilization, led to the rise of prices which was 
sO prominent a cause of social unrest in 1919 and 
1920, and may be said to have produced the premium 
on the American dollar, which it has been necessary 
for us to pay. 

Despite the pious hopes of the President of the 
Trades and Labour Congress, who told the Banking 
Committee that the rate of exchange ought to be 
fixed from time to time by some public authority, 
the fact remains that one cannot at the same time 
inflate this currency, and maintain it at its par 


1The statistical table usually printed at the head of this 
page has been omitted owing to lack of space. 
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with gold. One might as well hope, in the language 
of the nursery, ‘to have one’s cake and eat it’. 

The return to the gold basis, whenever we succeed 
in reaching that financial Mecca, must be made by 
the same road as that we have travelled on—but in 
the reverse direction. Fortunately, despite back- 
slidings on the way, we have already, consciously 
or otherwise retraced our steps along most of that 
road. We shall not need to celebrate our return by 
repealing the War Finance Act: that may be left in 
our financial arsenal against the beginning of ‘The 
Next War’. We need only recall the proclamations 
under the Finance Act, by means of which the 
borrowing of Dominion Notes is at present carried on. 

We have, first of all, to squeeze out of circulation 
the surplus of our currency; secondly, we have to 
withdraw from the banks the privilege of securing 
Dominion Notes, in any quantity required, without 
the deposit of a corresponding sum in gold. 

With regard to the former of these require- 
ments, it is true that any contraction of the currency 
may cause a temporary contraction of credit. That 
is the price which must be paid in order to restore 
sound money. But it is abundantly clear that any 
contraction which might be found necessary for this 
purpose would be relatively small; and, therefore, 
that the reactions on business enterprise need not be 
serious. 

With regard to the latter, the Banks may rightly 
claim that their convenience deserves consideration. 
They were the pivots of this country’s effort during 
the war. Under a fire of criticism, which first re- 
proached them for the concealment of supposedly 
fabulous profits, and in the next breath condemned 
them for the concealment of fabulous losses, equally 
conjectural, they have been the pivots of the recon- 
struction movement. 

It appears not only that some of the Banks are 
reluctant to face the change at once, but also that 
they would deprecate the restoration of the gold 
standard intact in any near future. Opinions on 
this point might be culled from the reviews of several 
high officials. For example, one General Manager is 
reported to have spoken as follows: 

Introduced as a War Measure, and because of . . . the ob- 
stacles to the usual methods of financing the requirements of the 
Canadian Banks which will continue to exist until the pound 
sterling is again on a gold basis the Act has proved of no small 
service in meeting the fluctuating seasonal requirements of 
Canada’s trade. 

By implication, we should wait upon Britain, 
before venturing again to make the Dominion Note 
interchangeable with gold. It is clear, however, 
that while waiting we may have to pay, for several 
years to come, a fluctuating premium on New York 
funds. 

We shall return in the March issue to this finan- 
cial dilemma. 

G. E. JACKSON. 
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